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TO COLLEGE GRADUATES! 
+ 


Now is the time to subscribe to the 
new university magazine, This is the 
fourth number, and so far it has met 
with deserved success from all college 
men. The subscription price is only 


$4 PER YEAR 
35 CENTS PER NUFIBER 


ZaPR 


W. D. Howe tts writes : ‘‘I think the first number of 
THE BACHELOR oF ARTs is very attractive, and it wears an 
air of coming prosperity. For a first number it is well 
oe ae I am proud of your adopting my 
name for the magazine.” 


H. H. Boyesen writes: ‘‘ Your magazine has the dis- 
tinct university flavor.” 


E. C. STEDMAN writes: ‘‘ Your initial number is 
really very handsome and attractive. Iam glad to see it.” 


H. S. RANKINE writes : ‘‘I wish to congratulate you 
upon the fine appearance and substance of your 
magazine.” 


Jupce How .anp writes : ‘‘ The magazine is, I think, 
a great success and is certain to succeed.” 


Dr. J. West RoosEveLT writes: ‘‘I wish you all 
success. It seems to me that you are destined ‘to fill a 
long felt want.’” 


Pror. FreD WELLS WiLLiAMs (Yale) writes: ‘‘You 
are to be congratulated upon every feature of the maga- 
zine, its size, and shape and type and tone and the full 
contents within. I presume it will take a little time for 
the world at large to get used toa periodical that is novel 
in sO many ways, but there ought to be no question of its 
eventual popularity. It is a good thing to print some- 
thing for people who don’t need to be continually titillated 
by pretty pictures.” 

















Many other letters from prominent 
college men have been received thanking 
the management for publishing a college 
magazine on a distinctly new and high 


plane. 





Every college will receive fair treatment and the maga- 
zine will be open to contributors from college men in 
preference to non-graduates. 





“Every college graduate should consider it a duty 
to be on the subscription books of the magazine,’’— 
The Home Journal. 

‘‘The department of Book Notices contains much lively 
reading. The magazine is ably conducted.”— The Critic.. 

‘¢THE BACHELOR OF ARTs Starts out on lines that will 
make it by far the best of the university magazines.” — 
Yale Lit. 


‘‘THE BACHELOR OF ARTs is worthy of becoming popu- 
lar.” —Once a Week. 


‘The initial number is unique in appearance and con- 
tains much interesting matter.” — Zhe Watchman. 


‘It is a most creditable performance.” —Philadelphia 
Press. 


‘*A peculiarly handsome and artistic new publication.” 
—The Daily News, Chicago. 


“Its style is unusual, insuring success. Beautifully 
printed on good paper and convenient to handle.”— 
Christian Advocate. 


“In form it is the newest and for convenience the 
finest, of all the magazines.” —Michigan Christian Advocate. 

“The first number is most promising.”—Zrooklyn 
Citizen. 


‘*The table of contents is very pleasing.”—Hartford 
Courant. 


‘‘The new magazine is attractive from both points of 
view, inside and outside.” — Zhe Christian Register. 


‘In looking over its pages one sees much to attract 
not only collegians but their lay brothers and sisters as 
well.” — Architecture and Building. 


‘“‘The new and clever magazine.”—M/unsey’s Magazine 


for July. 


‘*The contents of the initial number are varied and 
attractive, good stories and good poems. If THE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS does not attain immediate and great 
popularity, it will not be from lack of obvious merit.”- 
Brooklyn Standard- Union. 
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In no way can Americans so effectively inform themselves on the subjects that 
claim public attention from one month to another as by reading the 
North American Review 
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THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 





VotumE I. September, 1895. NuMBER 4. 





CIVIC DUTIES OF COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


In the évolution of our civilization it is 
growing clear that we should think more about 
duties, less about rights. The fanciful division 
of Blackstone’s commentaries into rights and 
wrongs, rights of persons and rights of things 
is being discarded. The standpoint in his 
time was that of rights. The state, the indi- 
vidual had rights. All infringements of those 
rights were wrongs. The last fifty years have 
witnessed a change. The law of negligence, 
as it is called, has been slowly maturing. Its 
foundation stone is the word duty. Its main 
proposition is not that every man has certain 
rights, the violation of which entitles him to 
redress, but that every man is under certain 
duties, the failure to perform which renders 
him amenable to punishment. The phrase in 
militant times, when war was the chief pursuit, 
knowing our rights and daring to maintain 
them, must in peaceful days, when commerce 
holds her sway, give place to this, knowing our 
duties and being resolute to perform them. 
Every man is a trustee. His physical and men- 
tal powers are a trust estate, which, whether of 
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ten talents or of one, must be administered to the 

best of his ability for the purposes of the trust. 

As every man has various relations with his 

fellow man, it follows that he is under various 

duties. Each relation has its corresponding 

set of duties—duties to his family duties to 

friends, to neighbors as individuals, duties to 

all collectively—that is, to the state. Those 

duties are measured by his powers. To whom 
much is given, from him is much required. 

The man who, by the study of history and phil- 
osophy, is able to gather the fruits of the ex- 
perience of others, and whose mind, by careful 
training, is fitted to use them to the. best advan- 
tage, he it is who is under the most responsi- 
bility. In a word, he it is who, because he has 
had this training, owes to a greater degree 
than the day laborer civic duties of the most 
delicate and important nature. Surely we may 
write after that conclusion the letters, with which 
we were wont to close our demonstrations in 
Euclid, Q. E. D. If not, let me quote those 
pregnant lines of Goldsmith— 


For just experience tells in every soil, 
That those that think shall govern those that toil. 


If the thinking men of this country, whether 
educated or not, have the power of government, 
how heavy the accountability of those whose 
minds have been disciplined by collegiate 
education ! 

How is the graduate to perform this duty ? 
Shall he join a political party? If he joins 
one, to what part of its complicated machinery 
shall he pay attention? Shall his connection 
be a nominal one, only to be known at the 
polls? Shall it be active at the primaries and 
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in conventions? How much time shall he 
give? Shall he fight rascals in his own party ? 
Shall he condone their fraud for the good of 
the party? Shall he subordinate all local 
interests to the one grand aim of winning 
presidential elections? Shall he sacrifice honest 
municipal administration to national party 
supremacy ? 

These are peculiarly pertinent questions at 
the present moment. We have had a fierce 
fight with arms to maintain the supremacy of 
the nation’s law over local states. We are yet 
to have a bitter battle with votes to maintain 
the supremacy of local law over the nation’s 
politicians. The condition which confronts us 
is familiar to all. It is due in great part to 
our very complex system of government. 
National, state and municipal questions of the 
most divergent nature are passed upon by our 
voters, arrayed in two opposing parties, and 
often at the same election. For more than a 
century they have been educated to subordinate 
the interests of the state to those of the nation, 
the interests of the municipality to those of 
both state and nation. Most of our hundred 
years were spent in settling the question as to 
whether we were a nation at all. This was the 
paramount issue. Local questions came to be 
ignored. The opposing parties were national 
parties, divided on national issues. Gradually, 
and without taking due thought of the con- 
sequences, we came to elect men to fill state and 
municipal offices because of their views on 
national affairs. The attention of the voters 
finally grew so absorbed in those of the nation 
that even after the Civil War was over they were 
unable to transfer it to those.of the vicinage. 
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They have continued during the three decades, 
which have passed since the close of the war, 
to vote for candidates for the positions of alder- 
men and mayors, assemblymen and governors, 
because they belonged to this or that party. 
The town meeting, once so useful, has generally 
disappeared. There is no question sharply 
cleaving the national parties now, yet the 
politicians still seek to persuade us that 
in order to be saved from the dread 
fate of being governed at Washington by 
men of the other party, it is necessary to have 
men of one’s own party on guard in the state 
capitols and city halls. However pardonable 
this may once have been, its continuance is 
ridiculous. The same thing which in a tragedy 
excites awe, in opera bouffe begets laughter. 
To elect a mayor or alderman who shall take 
care that the streets are swept by republicans, 
paved by republicans, patrolled by republicans ; 
to elect a governor and assemblymen, so that 
statutes regulating contracts or the sale of 
liquor, abolishing days.of grace on promissory 
notes, arranging for holidays, preserving our 
forests, providing for good local government shall 
be passed and executed only by democrats, is 
simply to take part in opera bouffe. In the de- 
sire of each voter to have the country governed 
in accordance with his own way of thinking he 
has lost sight of the necessity of scrutinizing 
the characters of the men whom he voted into 
state and municipal offices. So long as they 
are certified to belong to the party which he 
wants to take charge of the nation he accepts 
them without inquiry as to their fitness to take 
charge of the home. 

Could anything more absurd be conceived 
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of, 2 priori, than electing governors and 
mayors, assemblymen and aldermen because 
of their views upon the tariff, or silver, or 
pensions, as to which they can neither make 
nor carry out any law? We have been like 
the traveller, whose eye was so intently fixed 
upon a mountain top that he did not observe, 
and did fall into, a quagmire at his feet. Where 
is there a legislature in any State in the Union 
members of which cannot be bought and sold 
like sheep? Where is there a municipality in 
any county in any State in the Union that is 
both honestly and economically managed? As 
sweeping statements should not be made, 
let us not affirm there is none. But let some- 
one try to find it. When found, let the fact 
be trumpeted forth throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The wonder that will be 
caused will attest the truth of the adage, the 
exception proves the rule. If such an excep- 
tion exists, the credit for it will not be found 
to be due to either party. 

Surely it cannot need argument to demon- 
strate the absurdity of voting for a local candi- 
date because he is a republican or democrat, a 
protectionist or a free-trader, an advocate of 
fraudulent or honest pensions, “a foe of silver,” 
or a friend. Nor can it be necessary to maintain 
that the remedy for the existing evil of dishonest 
and reckless municipal administration is another 
line of cleavage. National, state and munic- 
ipal issues must be dissociated. National and 
municipal questions have nothing in common. 
Unfortunately, by reason of the mistake, as it 
has proved to be, which the founders of our 
government made in requiring United States 
senators to be elected by state legislatures, 
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state are at times bound up with national 
questions. But for it state issues would 
be totally disconnected from those of the 
nation. They should, however, be dissoci- 
ated as far as possible. There might be 
separate tickets of different colors, as perpetual 
object lessons of our triune form of govern- 
ment. Take the national colors, the red for 
the presidential and congressional ticket, the 
blue for the state, the white for the municipal. 
Add this feature to the Massachusetts blanket 
ballot law and the result would be an ideal 
ballot system. 

If different lines of cleavage must be made, we 
are brought next to consider how this can be 
done. This inquiry cannot be shirked. If the 
tide of municipal corruption is not stemmed, 
if we fold our hands supinely, if we cry out 
in pessimistic mood “ what is the use?” and 
leave our local political affairs in the hands of 
the tricksters who control the local branches of 
the national parties and make their creatures 
in the legislatures and common councils do 
their bidding, our form of government is 
doomed to perish off the earth. We must be 
optimistic, not from easy, sunny disposition, 
but from stern, unbending resolution. Pessi- 
mists have never done the world’s work. We 
know that the general progress of the world is 
onward to better things. If at any period its 
march is turned backward, it is because the man 
of thought has failed in his duty to the man 
of toil. Thus, to college-bred men, trained to 
think, educated more or less in the history of 
past times, comes, with terrible force, that 
question, how. As an answer, it were well 
to recount the beginnings of a movement 
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which in all human probability is destined to 
work a revolution in “ practical politics.” 

Some four years ago asmall knotof collegemen 
in New York determined to carry out the idea, 
conceived by one of them, of founding a social 
club whose serious purpose it should be to wage 
a never-ending campaign of education, as the 
phrase goes, whereby the community should be 
brought to realize that the thievish and waste- 
ful administration of that city’s affairs was 
the inevitable result of the fight between the 
national parties. It is the saving grace of 
the American people that they will not 
endure the continuance of an evil when 
they become aroused to a knowledge of its 
existence and feel certain as to the remedy. 
The difficulty with political disease, as with 
bodily, usually lies in the diagnosis. In the 
present case, if the diagnosis is correct, the 
remedy is obvious. When you find that no 
municipality in the land is well administered 
for long by men put in office by aid of a 
national party, when you further find that 
wherever one is honestly and economically 
governed for any length of time its officials 
have been elected without regard to their 
national party affiliations, you need not be in 
doubt as to the correct diagnosis. In perform- 
ing a task of such magnitude as that of eject- 
ing both national party organizations from a 
territory to which neither had by right any 
title, but which both claimed by adverse pos- 
session, there was happily a precedent, which 
had been set by the spoilsmen themselves, the 
men who love to becalled “practical politicians.” 
There had been for years a silent copartner- 
ship between the Tammany “boss” and the 
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Republican “boss.”* Note that the word 
Tammany rather than Democrat is used. Tam- 
many is not in any sense a “ Democratic” 
organization ; it is simply a promiscuous horde 
from all parts of the world, flocking together 
for the sole purpose of obtaining our city’s 
offices and contracts. To that end it makes 
bargains with any political faction. Give it 
New York to spoil, and who will may have the 
state or nation. True, it masquerades as 
democratic, and deceives many good men, who 
join it, or support it, in the firm belief that 
only thereby can they be loyal Democrats. It is 
really a band of robbers into whose ranks a num- 
ber of honest men have been forced or tricked 
to enroll. It is no more a part of the Demo- 
cratic party than the Italian brigands are a 
part of the Italian army, who disguise them- 
selves as soldiers that they may the better 
plunder him whom they profess to protect. 

To this silent copartnership between spoils- 
men in both parties the college men spoken of, 
purposed to oppose an. open copartnership of 
disinterested intelligent citizens from both 
parties. Thus sprang into being the City 
Club of New York. The main clause of its 
charter is worth quoting: 

The particular business or object of such society or 
club shall be to promote social intercourse among per- 
sons specially interested in the good government of the 
city of New York, in securing honesty and efficiency in 
the administration of city affairs, in severing municipal 
from national politics, and in procuring the election of 


*The word “ boss”’ is now good English, whether derived from the 
Latin dos, the head of the herd, the Dutch daas, master, or dus,a 
channel, a pipe, the Swedish dus, a fellow, the Scotch doss, empty, the 
old English dos, a boil, the French dosse, a swelling, or the Italian 
5ozza,abdlotch. Curious to relate, each of these definitions fits the 
political bosses of New York City. 
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fit persons to city offices, and to take such action as 
may tend to the honest, efficient and independent gov- 
ernment of the city of New York, and for these pur- 
poses to establish and maintain in the city and county 
of New York for the use of ourselves and such others 
above mentioned a club house having a library, a 
reading room, a publication office for the distribution of 
the publications of the club, and such other appurte- 
nances and belongings as are usual in clubs and club 
houses and publishing offices. 


In this way was afforded one fold in which 
could be gathered the earnest citizen willing to 
ignore party and the “ indifferentist”’ as well. 
The plan of ignoring party lines and enlisting 
indifferentists in temporary spasmodic upris- 
ings of wrathful citizens at isolated elections 
had often been tried, but such efforts, whether 
successful or not, had yielded no enduring 
results. After election the party man went 
back to his party, the indifferentist relapsed 
into his normal state of supinity, and the spoils- 
man soon regained his own. Here, however, 
was found a new way to pay old civic debts. 
Within a short time a club of nearly a thou- 
sand men grew into a position of commanding 
influence, determined to release the municipal 
throat from the vicious clutch of ruthless par- 
tisans. It was supposed that years would have 
to be consumed in the work of educating them- 
selves and others so that thought could be 
turned into action. But already the eyes of 
the people were being unsealed, their ears 
unstopped, their consciences moved. A voice 
was heard crying in the streets, the axe must 
be laid at the root of the tree of official crime. 
Another John the Baptist had come. Wher- 
ever men gather to speak of the fight against 
rascally officers of the law there should the 
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name of Parkhurst, the Persistent, be men- 
tioned, with honor and gratitude. Here, 
indeed, was a phenomenon, a clergyman who had 
mastered the science of applied morality. 
Strange to say, he had to contend not only 
against wickedness in high places, against the 
foes of good government, but also against the 
friends of religion. He was actually told by 
pious men that the clergy had nothing to do 
with applied morality. Abuse, contumely, 
ridicule met him on all sides. He was, how- 
ever, strictly within ecclesiastical precedent, as 
no less an authority than the eminent Bishop 
of New York has shown. Clubbing, false 
testimony and blackmail have been the par- 
ticular sins of the New York police force. 
When the soldiers of Palestine, the policemen 
of that time, asked the Baptist in the jeering 
tones used by our police toward the Persistent 
even so late asa year ago (not now), what 
shall we do? the preacher’s answer was not 
that it was beyond his sphere to apply his 
homilies, but it came, short, sharp, decisive, 
“ Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely, and be content with your wages.” 
The masses in our city have grown to revere 
this earnest-minded, true, unselfish, forceful 
man, and gladly acknowledge the originality 
and power of his campaign of education. 

Other influences were at work. Other asso- 
ciations of citizens were forming. The 
founders of the City Club saw that the idea of 
permanent rather than fitful organization for 
municipal house-cleaning could not be confined 
within the limits of a single club. It was 
necessary to maintain the City Club as it was, 
because it appealed to the indifferentists and to 
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the pessimists as well as to the serious-minded. 
Moreover, its maintenance was expensive, 
requiring initiation fees and yearly dues of no 
small amounts, and this operated to exclude 
many good citizens who were eager to take the 
non-party path to municipal freedom. Local 
popular organizations in different parts of the 
city upon a less expensive basis were needed. 
Again was followed a precedent set by the 
spoilsmen, that of the district association. 

So it was that the movement to eject the 
national parties as trespassers on the municipal 
domain advanced another stage in its develop- 
ment. Good Government Clubs A, B, C, D, 
and so on, sprang up all over the city. Mem- 
bership in them at a trifling expense is open to 
any man of good moral character in sympathy 
with the principle at stake. There are now 
some thirty clubs, having a membership of 
nearly 5,000 voters. They are banded 
together by means of a central body called the 
Council of Confederated Good Government 
Clubs, to which each sends ‘elegates. Their 
charters are similar. Here is one: . 

Sec. 2. Its objects are to obtain and maintain 
honest, economical and efficient administration of the 
government of New York City and County, and to pro- 
mote social intercourse between those who are inter- 
ested therein. 

Sec. 3. To secure these aims it is pledged both 
within its territory and elsewhere, and by co-operation 
with other associations of like purposes, to use every 
effort and influence (1) to advocate and obtain the 
separation of municipal issues, elections and politics 
from those of the State or of the Nation ; (2) to pro- 
cure the nomination and election of fit candidates for 
municipal offices, and when unfit to oppose the same, 
regardless of national issues ; (3) to procure the honest 
administration of city affairs on business principles ; 
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(4) to investigate the methods of the existing public 
service, and to spread information regarding the 
improvement of the same ; (5) to enforce and extend 
the principles of the laws concerning the Civil Service 
and the secret ballot, and (6) to discuss and further 
such other reforms and improvements in municipal 
matters as may from time to time seem advisable. 


In the great overthrow of the powers of evil 
last November, they were a potent factor in 
making possible, and in forcing, the alliance, 
by means of which, under the leadership of a 
committee of seventy citizens, the unclean 
spirits were thrust out of our municipal house. 
They rendered very effective service on election 
day by helping to man the polls with intelli- 
gent watchers who compelled an honest cast 
and an honest count of the votes. If there 
could be assembled for public review the 
members of the Good Government Clubs and 
the heelers of Tammany Hall, it would be the 
end of the latter. The general public would 
need no more than a sight of these opposing 
forces to decide between them once and forever. 
In the one organization are disinterested cit- 
izens combined to obtain good government, 
not offices; in the other are a lot of office 
seekers whose success ends in corrupt govern- 
ment. In the latter any man, however dis- 
honest, is a welcome member who can by fraud, 
intimidation or bribery influence votes. To 
the former no man, however upright, is eligible 
who holds that the main purpose of influencing 
votes is to get municipal offices for party 
uses. 

The value of permanent non-partisan organ- 
izations came out in a singular way during the 
past winter. Heretofore, as has been stated, 
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whenever the people have arisen in one indig- 
nant mass and hurled the Tammany rascals 
from power, the beneficial results of the victory 
have not been preserved because the volunteers 
who achieved it have disbanded. Tammany is 
like the unclean spirit in the scriptures : 

«‘ Which when it is gone out, walketh through 
dry places seeking rest; and finding none, he 
saith: I will return unto my house from 
whence I came out; and when he cometh, he 
findeth it swept and garnished. Then goeth 
he and taketh to him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there, and the last state is worse than the 
first.” 

Tammany, however, improves upon that 
unclean spirit, in that when it is thrust out of 
its house it takes to itself good spirits—at first. 
When its fortunes are low it puts itself tem- 
porarily under the control of honest men. 
They give it an air of respectability; 
they manage it for awhile. The pub- 
lic is tricked into reposing confidence 
in an organization which submits itself 
to upright leaders. It regains control of the 
city government, throws over the men whose 
good reputation enabled it to win, and enters 
anew on its old career of plunder. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that since the last defeat Tam- 
many has not been able to find such convenient 
figureheads. It is forced to fight this fall under 
its already discredited leaders. During the 
past winter the struggle for good government 
was, mainly, with the boss of the Republican 
machine, who, with his adherents, masquerade 
as Republicans for the same reason that Tam- 
many hangers on pretend to be Democrats—to 
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gain spoils. The strength of the boss just 
referred to, has largely lain in the fact that his 
alliance with Tammany was a secret one, which, 
although strongly suspected, was indignantly 
denied, and was not proved to the satisfaction 
of the public mind. At last the existence 
of this secret copartnership has now been 
well established. He and his allies have 
been forced into the open, as Indian fighters 
say. Side by side with Tammany henchmen, 
his followers in the Legislature have under his 
orders fought the cause of honest municipal 
government. He is not a mighty foe, and his 
overthrow and final disappearance are not far 
distant. 

Practical politicians have developed certain 
maxims by which they are invariably guided. 
Here are a few: Be secretive. Have no con- 
victions. The people are a set of fools. Plat- 
forms must never be taken seriously as between 
politicians. Principles are something to be 
professed before election and forgotten after- 
ward. Fraud must be winked at for the good 
of the party. Party ticksters must be vindi- 
cated at elections. With such rules well under- 
stood on both sides, they have no trouble in 
playing the game with each other. Now one 
set, now the other wins. Political contests 
are for them exactly what military contests 
have always been for soldiers of fortune in 
Europe. It matters not who conquers, those 
who are not killed in the fight continue to 
gain bread, money, renown. The Good Govern- 
ment Clubs have the assurance to discard the 
rules of war as agreed upon by the veterans. 
They are not secretive. They have convic- 
tions. They do not think that the people are 
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fools by nature. They believe they have been 
deceived by liars. They hold that when the 
people know the facts they decide rightly. It 
is their business to make the facts known. 
They maintain that platforms must be taken 
literally. Their platforms, therefore, have no 
uncertain ring. They say what they mean. 
They mean what they say. They say it in 
language that is not capable of two meanings. 
They will carry out their principles. Defeat 
has no terrors for them. Offices in their view 
are means, not ends. They care not who has 
them so long as they are administered honestly 
without regard to party affiliations. They will 
repudiate any of their own men who use them 
merely with a view of climbing into power. 
Tricksters may, doubtless will, creep into these 
clubs, but when found out they will be put out, 
not vindicated. Fraud will not be condoned 
for any reason. Above all, when they have 
helped to win in an election, they will not 
come round, hat in hand, begging for ‘ recogni- 
tion.” Where is the political party in all this 
country that acts upon such principles? A 
new force has been developed in political 
dynamics. 

The day is coming when the national parties 
will be forced to abstain from making local 
nominations. To use the language of the great 
leader above mentioned, it is a piece of imper- 
tinence for the national parties to intrude in 
local affairs. We may not even say that the 
dawn of that day is breaking, but it will surely 
come. It must come, for if it does not the 
nation will die, and the nation was not born to 
die. 

Good government clubs offer a noble sphere of 
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action to men of chastened ambition, whose 
lust for official distinction has been hallowed 
into a love of opportunity for being of lasting 
service to their country. They offer a great 
career. It is not a hazardous prediction to 
make that the young men of this generation, 
who are to be the statesmen of the next in 
guiding the destinies of the nation, are to gain 
their training in local organizations for purify- 
ing city politics. In them opportunity for 
civic effort is given without being required to 
bend the pliant knee to some dishonorable ward 
politician, or knavish district leader, or relent- 
less “ boss.” 

Here, then, are “ practical politics,” reader, 
for you. If you are fresh from classic groves, 
with aspiration high, with desire to play a 
noble part in the world still strong, a word of 
caution will not be amiss. If you think to 
join this great movement, understand fully that 
no man whose horizon is bounded by self, no 
man who seeks to use other men as pawns on a 
political chess-board, no man whose sole motive 
in “ going into politics” is a personal end of 
any sort, office, power, or wealth, has a moral 
right to join a good government club. The 
party organizations are full of such. Let them 
retain their monopoly. Lay your ambition on 
the altar of self-sacrifice. Stand ready to do 
that which you can do best. Leave to others 
to decide what it is. Strive to .:ve up to the 
lofty ideal of citizenship, which neither seeks 
nor refuses office. Be willing to serve in lowly 
place, if summoned to it by your fellow men, 
fearful of the responsibility of high office, if 
called to that, satisfied if not chosen at all. 
Apply to your political life the great law of 
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content. ‘Take no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself.” 

You may say that no association to secure 
good local government exists in the place where 
you are to live. It matters not. One can be 
formed. ‘The times are ripe in every city, in 
every village. Nothing is wanting but honest 
men, earnest men, thinking college men to 
take the lead. 

To each bachelor of arts, who reads this 
account of what such men can do, it may be 
truly said— 

Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. 


JoHun Brooxs LEavItTt. 
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REINCARNATION. 


«© We wake and find ourselves on a stair, there are 
other stairs below us which we seem to have ascended, 
and there are stairs above us which go upward and out 
of sight.””—EMERSON. 


Within the twilight of this house of life 
I stand upon a stairway, old and worn, 
Pausing a minute from my toil and strife; 
And with new hopes,—strange memories are born. 


Above I gaze, where ’mid a roseate glow 
A shining form holds out fair beckoning hands. 
Below—dim ghosts, black stolled, move to and fro, 
And one,—a queenly shape who proudly stands. 


I start half poised to mount the bright’ning stair, 
But may not move—nor can my steps return 
To solve the mystery and darkly dare 
To pluck the veil from off these eyes that burn. 


I cannot recollect the time nor how 
I mounted upward, spurred by hope or care, 
And yet to reach the steps that hold me now 
Others I must have climbed. Whom left I there? 


Strange visions fill me of a day of gloom 

Of ancient hates and loves that stirred my blood— 
Sweet memories of life’s dark lower room 

And prophesies of fate not understood. 


Each step, a life, has brought me higher still 
From out the darkness, till I almost see 
The radiant goal shaped by divinest will 
The crowned fulfillment of my destiny. 


Long I must wait, though all my heart rebels, 

Ere I can clasp that dream of rose and snow; 
Long have I left, my yearning spirit tells, 

That fair, that shrouded form that stands below. 


Dear, that I loved in ages long ago; 

Sweet, whose white arms now welcome me above, 
Ye are the same, your eidolons—I know— 

The incarnations of my only love. 


Epwarp R. JoHNES. 
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AN AMERICAN COLLEGIAN AT 
OXFORD. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


If the sad decline of the university had 
been the result of a corresponding rise in the 
colleges, it would not have been so thoroughly 
disgraceful ; but the very wealth of collegiate 
endowments, that had ruined the university, 
reacted upon them in a similarly fatal manner. 

The chief energies of the tutors were spent 
in increasing their salaries by a careful man- 
agement of the estates, and in evading their 
pupils. Gibbon describes Magdalen as he 
found it in 1752. One of his remarks about 
the dons is memorable. It is in what a 
defender of Magdalen calls the “ splendid 
foppery of a well-turned period.” ‘“ Their deep 
and dull potations,” says Gibbon, “ excused the 
brisk intemperance of youth.” Such a state 
of affairs could have only one result. In 
1821 T. J. Hogg, Shelley’s college mate at 
University College, referred to Oxford as a seat 
of learning. “ Why do you call it so?” Shel- 
ley cried indignantly. “Because,” Hogg 
replied, “it is a place in which learning sits 
very comfortably, well thrown back as in an 
easy chair, and sleeps so soundly that neither 
you nor I nor anybody else can wake her.” 
Collegiate endowment had transferred the seat 
of learning from a nobly indigent university to 
the colleges, and endowed tutors had, by their 
deep and dull potations, put it asleep in the 
common-room chairs. 
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The year of the founding of Harvard, I have 
pointed out, marks the first formal recognition 
of the death of the medizval university; and 
for years afterward its characteristic customs 
and traditions were maintained. The probable 
influence of this fact upon the founders of 
Harvard is aptly suggested by what happened 
under similar circumstances in the framing of 
our national constitution. In the eighteenth 
century the doctrine was still promulgated, 
notably by Blackstone and Montesquieu, that 
Great Britain was governed by three codrdinate 
powers—the commons, the lords and the crown. 
These our constitutional convention translated 
into representatives, senate and _ president. 
Even in 1789, however, the commoners were 
able to cope with the combined forces of lords 
and crown; and to-day they possess virtually 
the sole governing power. Our national 
government is the embodiment not of British 
institutions, but of British traditions. It is 
at least possible that the government of our 
universities has a similar origin. It is true 
that in the original document Harvard was 
called a “ colledge” ; but this scarcely signifies, 
for it was also called a “school.” Both terms 
were doubtless used because, in a wilderness, the 
beginning of a university must necessarily be 
first a school and then a college. From the out- 
set, however, Harvard was a university in that 
it granted degrees; and less than twenty 
years after its founding, in an appendix to 
the college charter, we find it referred 
to as a university. The two words were 
probably applied to the infant institution with- 
out distinction, as they are to-day to so many 
new foundations that are as far as Harvard 
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then was from being either a university or a 
college. If the early puritans had planned a 
reduplication of endowed colleges it is hard to 
imagine what could have stood in their way. 
Neither private gifts nor State endowment was 
lacking. What they did establish, in point of 
fact, was unendowed residential halls, Harvard 
Hall, Massachusetts Hall, Hollis Hall, ete. 
These were, of course, allied to the Jacobean 
rather than to the medizval halls, but their 
existence in any form points out clearly that 
our institutions of learning are descended not 
from the English colleges, but from the uni- 
versities. Insubsequent American foundations 
the Harvard type was in the main adhered to, 
so that we have preserved the type of the 
medieval university, which elsewhere among 
Anglo-Saxon peoples has become obsolete. 

This fact is of vast import to American 
education. When the energy and wealth of the 
nineteenth century flowed into our universities, 
the task it had to perform was not the develop- 
ment of twenty miniature universities but of 
one great one. This it did by the establish- 
ment of a separate faculty in each new branch. 
Our universities are thus composed, not of 
similar colleges, but of various departmental 
schools. At Harvard there are ten of these. 
The original “school or college” teaches most 
of the branches taught in an English college, 
though in law, theology and medicine the 
instruction is merely preparatory to that of the 
departmental “schools.” Founded upon the 
college is the graduate school, which pursues 
the characteristic college studies in a highly 
specialized and scholarly manner. The scien- 
tific school teaches such professions as engineer- 
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ing, architecture, etc. There is a medical 
school and a dental school, each of which, as is 
the case in most of the leading American uni- 
versities, stands in the front rank of institutions 
of its kind. The law school at Harvard is 
acknowledged even in England to be the best 
on either side of the Atlantic. Besides these, 
there is a seminary of Episcopalian theology, 
which stands in a somewhat looser relationship 
to the university than an English college; and 
Radcliff College, for women, which has been 
more closely affiliated. The fact that each of 
these institutions has a special field of learning 
to master, instead of the entire range to cover as 
best it. may, makes possible a far higher stand- 
ard of general instruction than under the 
English system ; and, moreover, tends naturally 
and inevitably to foster special research. The 
American university is thus an association of 
professors and students in all arts, sciences and 
professions, for the dissemination of knowledge 
and the advancement of the field of learning. 
This is the sense in which the word is under- 
stood to-day in Scotland and on the continent. 

In England the common-room chairs did not 
long continue the seats of learning. Under 
the stimulus of the nineteenth century the dull 
and deep potations of the dons and the brisk 
intemperance of youth have been alike cor- 
rected, and a reaction has set in toward the 
ancient university life. The primary and 
fundamental innovation is the system of 
examinations for the university degree. All 
but pass-men are required to read for honors in 
some special branch, such as classics, history, 
mathemathics, law, theology, etc. The peculiar 
feature of the English system lies in the fact 
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that though the instruction in each branch is 
given by the college tutors, the examinations 
for the university degree are held by a totally 
distinct body. And instead of scores of sepa- 
rate examinations in each of a score of courses, 
a student’s fate hangs upon two great examina- 
tions, one near the middle and the other at the 
end of his undergraduate career. These exami- 
nations, moreover, do not refer to this and that 
special course of lectures, but to the entire sub- 
ject. For instance, in “ greats,” the final 
examination in classics, the questions range 
over the whole field of the language, literature 
and history of Greece and Rome, together with 
both ancient and modern philosophy. For 
these examinations men literally train their 
minds as if for an athletic contest, even knock- 
ing off work entirely for a few days before they 
begin. I know of no other test that requires 
so thorough a preparation or so shifty a use of 
it except it be American intercollegiate foot- 
ball. 

Yet even this excellent system has its vices. 
For instance, the very breadth of honor study 
is fatal to individual scholarship, as it is under- 
stood in Germany. And any opinion or theory 
that is not approved by the examiners is held 
barbarous. A student in Balliol presented his 
tutor with the latest view of a certain epoch in 
history and was silenced with the remark : 
“ That’s what the Germans say.” A Harvard 
man in Trinity made an essay out of an idea he 
had got from Professor Josiah Royce. “ When 
did you find out all this?” his tutor asked ; 
and, being referred to the authority, replied: 
“ Very likely you are right, but it wouldn’t be 
safe to present anything like this to the 
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examiners.” Where such an atmosphere pre- 
vails it is not strange that students and tutors 
alike sometimes wear the air of having all 
learning in a pint pot. 

When the university was resuscitated as an 
examining body, it was inevitable that the spirit 
of reform should spread. The professional 
lectures in schools have been revived; and the 
prerogatives of the colleges have been so far 
lessened that a student may take his degrees 
without being attached to any of them. The 
wastefulness of having a score of miniature 
faculties has been lessened by a system of inter- 
collegiate lectures, which lowers the number and 
raises the quality of the courses of instruction. 
University laboratories have been built for the 
study of science and medicine ; and though law 
and theology are still taught in the colleges, the 
standards have been considerably raised. Of 
late a degree of Lit. B. has been established 
for special research. 

Yet all this may better be described as a 
groping backward than as a definite reaction. 


‘The university lectures in schools seldom attract 


more than a dozen men, for the very simple 
reason that they are highly specialized or are 
otherwise unfitted to “ count” for the examina- 
tions. When a tutor has earned his professor- 
ship he becomes as permanently shelved as the 
scholastic tomes of his medizval predecessors. 
And the “unattached” students are by no 
means to be regarded as a basis of a new uni- 
versity life. Their courses of study are the 
same as those pursued within the colleges, and 
the inevitable exclusiveness of collegiate life 
forces them upon one another for companion- 
ship. They even enter an eight in the bumping 
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races. They differ from the collegians only in 
that they lack the manifold advantages of 
collegiate residence. The intercollegiate lect- 
ures, too, have their limitations as a basis 
of university life. One sallies forth to them 
as if in quest of booty, and returns with 
only what he has gathered in his note- 
book. There is no association with the 
lecturer or mingling with the other students. 
As for the scientific laboratories, their reputa- 
tion is sufficiently evident in the fact that they 
are everywhere known as “ stink-shops.” This 
bad odor is acknowledged to arise from the 
fact that, since it is impossible to equip twenty 
complete laboratories, they must be in the 
hands of university professors. The same rea- 
son has kept the medical school lamentably 
weak ; and, as the new school in special research 
will also have to be largely in the hands of 
university professors, it will doubtless also 
offend the Oxford nostrils. The whole system 
of science and of research is inevitably at 
loggerheads with the tutorial system. Men 
whose duty is to teach some such trifle as the 
entire range of the classics, or of modern his- 
tory and political economy, are apt to look 
with disfavor upon the idea of adding to the 
field of learning. ‘“ What I like about my 
subject,” said the tutor of many celebrated 
history “firsts,” “is that when you know it 
you know it, and there’s an end of it.” One 
need scarcely point out further what great 
obstacles Oxford has to surmount before it can 
become, in the usual acceptance of the term, 
an university. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan 
once said something of this kind to an Oxford 
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man who was showing him over the college. 
“Very likely,” was the reply, “ but Oxford 
has been called an university eight hundred 
years, and we aren’t yet tired of the name.” 
The Oxonian was probably as careless of the 
reasons for his opinion as an Englishman 
usually is in revering his national institutions ; 
but he was quite as right. To measure Oxford 
by foreign standards is perhaps necessary in a 
critical account of it; but our final judgment 
must rest on the questions of what it pretends 
to do, and in how far it accomplishes this. 

It may be said, in a word, that, whereas 
other universities attempt to instill the spirit of 
scholarship, the English universities lay the 
chief stress upon vigor and efficiency of mind, 
—character, in short. Now even in scholarship 
character has its advantages. The unscholarly 
common sense of an Oxford classical “ first” 
discovered Schliemann’s greatness, while yet 
the scholarly German archeologists would see 
only that he was not an orthodox researcher 
according to university standards. And in 
public life the breadth and completeness of the 
English graduate’s intellectual training is 
thoroughly serviceable; while the perfect 
mastery of his mental resources, which the 
examination system produces, is invaluable. 
The English universities of to-day are organized 
according to the most admirable common sense, 
and as a result of this they literally man the 
British Empire. 

All this suggests admirably the defects of 
the ‘elective system,” which is becoming so 
popular in America. We offer an infinite 
number of courses, many of them highly 
specialized, and when a student has satisfied 
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the various professors of his proficiency in a 
certain number of these we graduate him as a 
Bachelor of Arts. Excellent though this 
system is on the whole, it has this defect, that 
the student is constantly tempted on the one 
hand to overspecialize, and on the other to 
scatter his energies over widely diverse fields 
of learning. Even if he is wise enough to 
choose only kindred subjects, the courses are 
usually so highly specialized that his knowl- 
edge, however thorough in detail, is scrappy 
when compared to that of an English graduate. 
When the American takes his degree he is 
pitifully aware both that he does not know his 
subject and that there is no end to it. This, 
to be sure, is the fit and natural feeling of a 
scholar; but in a young man who is about to 
take up the burden of civil or political life it 
often produces a lack of self-confidence, a tem- 
porary paralysis, which goes far to justify the 
American distrust of higher education. In 
proportion as our colleges, following German 
ideals, become the homes of advanced scholar- 
ship they have lost grip on the affairs of the 
nation. It is high time to consider whether 
the English honor schools do not offer as great 
advantages as any we have yet reaped from 
German methods in scholarship. 

The practical value of an English education 
does not, however, spring entirely or even 
chiefly from the examination system and the 
honor schools. It arises mainly from the 
scheme of collegiate residence. The boyish- 
ness of the collegian is, on the whole, in spite 
of Christ-Church rowdyism, an indication of the 
wholesomeness of. his bringing up; and the 
democracy of college life puts to shame the 
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exclusiveness of American university societies. 
In athletics, the college system is of supreme 
virtue : it would be hard to imagine conditions 
better suited to produce precisely that balance 
between rivalry and fellow feeling which is at 
the basis of true sportsmanship. If, as the 
Duke of Wellington said, the battles of Great 
Britain are won on the fields of the English 
schools, it is no less true that the sound com- 
mon sense which distinguishes the statesmen- 
ship and the civil service of England are 
learned in the English colleges. If America 
could adopt the good features of the college 
system without the bad, the gain would be 
inealculable. 

The bad features, I have pointed out, spring 
from the multiplication of similar endowed 
institutions of learning within the university. 
This certainly we have no call to emulate. But 
suppose we eliminate this from the college 
system: what remains—an unendowed, untu- 
torial college—is simply and solely a hall, the 
original type from which the halls of our 
American universities are descended. Yet in 
one main point our halls differ from their 
prototype : the inmates have ceased to dine ata 
common table. The reason for this is fairly 
clear. In the early days the students were so 
few that one dining room could easily contain 
them all; and their increase was so slow that 
each new hall built was too small to make 
separate community life advisable or profitable. 
It was upward of a hundred years before Har- 
vard was as large as the largest English col- 
leges of to-day—that is to say, until it outgrew 
the limits within which community life is 
advisable ; and by this time the original type of 
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the hall had doubtless been lost sight of. Our 
dining hall has continued to serve for the 
entire university, and to-day upward of a 
thousand students feed—one cannot say that 
they dine—in Memorial. 

The reform I wish to propose in the struc- 
ture of the American universities must already 
be evident. Let the members of each of the de- 
partments of the university flock by them- 
selves, and live as far as possible the com- 
munity life of the English hall. In this way 
it is possible to gain all the advantages of the 
English college system without its faults. 

Already one may see at Harvard a groping 
backward toward the original residential type 
no less distinct than the English reaction to- 
ward the university. At Felton Hall and 
Divinity Hall there are already common rooms, 
and Divinity has a chapel. At Claverly a 
custom exists which peculiarly recalls the com- 
munity life of the middle ages. No student is 
admitted until he has been approved by the 
inmates through a committee. The practice of 
dining at club tables is common, though the 
diners may be from any hall or room, or from 
any department of the university. The Fox- 
croft Club is a banding together of the poorer 
students for dining cheaply ; and similar .clubs 
have existed on a less permanent basis. But 
the most remarkable instance of community 
life is in the theological school. This has not 
only a common room and a dining hall, but 
a chapel and a library. It is worth noting 
that the theologians dine, or did when I was at 
Harvard, about twice as well as the students in 
Memorial—or is not the situation better 
expressed simply by saying that that they dine 
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—at a cost of only fifty cents more each week. 
It is not necessarily cheaper.to eat at Memorial 
than to dine in hall. 

The main advantage of hall life in the 
various departments of the university would 
be social. In the graduate school and most of 
the professional schools men who enter from 
other universities find almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in mingling with the Harvard men. The 
reason is, of course, that the Harvard men 
chum and dine exclusively with the friends 
they made while undergraduates. As a result, 
the various elements find it impossible to 
mingle, and both sides fail to profit by the 
wealth and diversity of the life about them. It 
has often been said at Harvard that anyone who 
has not been through the college is not a Har- 
vard man. It seems never to have occurred to 
the popular mind that this is the greatest pos- 
sible disgrace to the university. 

In the college proper it would be especially 
desirable to live in separate communities. 
Under the old system the “ proctors”—“ dons ” 
who live in the various halls and are responsible 
for their order—have never mingled socially with 
their charges ; and the freshmen advisors have 
found the greatest difficulty in forming easy 
social relations. If, however, there were com- 
mon dining-rooms, each with its high table, a 
great step would be made in advance. More- 
over, if anything resembling the English honor 
schools is established, the students in each 
school might easily flock with their proctors 
and advisors. This would engender both social 
and intellectual intercourse—the chief virtue 
of the English tutorial system, and the one for 
which English universities persist in main- 
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taining their colleges. The effect of all this 
on undergraduate clubs and societies would by 
no means prove its least advantage. Where 
there is a genuine community life, as within the 
English colleges, the evils of university clubs 
are minimized, for real exclusiveness is as 
impossible as in a well-organized family. The 
clubs of the English universities have most of 
the virtues of our clubs without their cardinal 
vices. In athletics the benefit would be similar. 
The major division into classes, which Harvard 
and Yale have already outgrown, could in time 
give way to a division into halls, and instead of 
the inter-class contests, which give scope to so 
few athletes, inter-hall contests would arise, in 
which the physical requirements would be as 
low as in the English intercollegiate contests. 
All this may seem too alluring on paper to be 
feasible. It may be so, but to my mind the 
fitness of the plan arises from the fact that the 
entire scheme is a reversion to the original and 
the natural type of residence in an Anglo-Saxon 
university. 

The ideal education is that which trains alike 
the mind, the character and the body. In the 
English and American universities this ideal is 
most nearly approximated, and both are tending 
though in opposite directions, toward its con- 
summation. It need scarcely be said that that 
type of institution which is least encumbered 
by misapplied wealth and by stubborn tradi- 
tions should be the one to lead the day. 


JOHN CORBIN. 


(The End.) 
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ASPIRATION. 


Make me, O cloud, thy comrade! Let me be 
As thou, the silent sister of the wind: 

The nurseling of the sun and of the sea, 
A shade of earth in light celestial shrined. 


JOHN B. Tass. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The present tendency to popularize education 
has been compared, not unreasonably, with that 
most democratic movement of the middle ages 
which resulted in the foundation of over half a 
hundred universities in the course of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Whatever are the points of resemblance 
between the educational spirit of the scholastic 
age, and that of the age of science, there is this 
striking difference: the former impelled the 
students to seek the master, while to-day the 
masters are seeking the students, in a kind of 
missionary spirit. Of the outward and visible 
signs of a university—its mechanical equip- 
ments—there were few or none in the twelfth 
century. The students who swarmed about 
Abelard, or William of Champeaux were them- 
selves the “ university,” in the ancient sense of 
the word, as an association or corporation, a 
congregatio generalis. Many of them in their 
ardor for learning, dry and withered as it was 
then, had braved the dangers of a journey over 
land and sea to become one of that elect com- 
pany, democratic among themselves, but to the 
outside world an aristocracy exempt, when once 
acknowledged by the state, from taxation, mili- 
tary service and trial by the civil courts. The 
paraphernalia of the university, its degrees, its 
four faculties, its ‘‘ nations,” owed its existence, 
first or last, to the enthusiasm of the wandering 
scholar. 

From the dim, tortuous paths of those 
first universities to the electric-lighted high- 
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ways of their modern descendants is a 
long journey. Methods are now reversed. 
Propaganda is in the air. The stewards of 
knowledge are now going out into the byways 
and compelling people to come in and learn, or 
perish! The age has given birth toa lot of 
men who are essentially their brothers’ keepers, 
and most jealous of their charge. In the edu- 
cational world there are symptoms of this mis- 
sionary spirit on every side, even the most con- 
servative members among the faculties of old 
and honorable colleges showing a disposition to 
turn chap-men and take to the road with their 
wares. 

The results of these efforts to popularize 
learning are amazingly good in some quarters 
and “indifferent bad” in others. However 
this may be, the spirit of propaganda is 
substantially embodied in two institutions, the 
very strongholds of intellectual democracy— 
university extension, and the summer school. 
The two are not as closely related as would 
appear on the surface. The summer school 
had its origin “in a desire to make it possible 
for teachers and others engaged during the 
winter to attend courses of instruction,” while 
university extension is offered to a much wider 
class on a radically different basis. It is more 
unlike the collegiate summer school than the 
non-collegiate, since at the former the university 
‘“‘ plant” exists with its libraries, laboratories, 
museums and all other aids to a definite and 
thorough education. 

The non-collegiate summer schools were first 
in the field, the largest and oldest of them all 
growing out of a Sunday-school assembly held 
in 1874 at Chautauqua. From a small begin- 
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ning, this college of the woods has developed 
into a giant organization, which uses its six 
weeks’ session in July and August to focus the 
work done by its students through correspond 
ence during the winter, and to bring the per- 
sonal element into their instruction. Its ‘ Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts” bestows degrees after 
certain prescribed and lengthy courses of 
study. 

Chautauqua has disarmed criticism by its 
ready avowal that it is not its intention to take 
the place of a college education, nor to rival in 
any way the advantages of a college. It is 
primarily for those whom circumstances have 
hindered from pursuing a higher education, or 
for those who wish to prolong their college 
studies at home after graduation. 

If statistics tell the story, Chautauqua is a 
success. It is popular in the most popular 
sense of the word, and, in consequence, has 
been able to penetrate into regions as intellect- 
ually remote from academic influence as the 
planet Mars. Its merits and defects are many. 
Its errors are those of generosity, and of too 
great faith in a universal thirst for information. 
Bishop Vincent, the noble founder, exclaims in 
his history of the movement: ‘ Let the people 
read the same books, think along the same 
lines!” This is generous but unpractical, even 
undesirable. There are those who are imagi- 
native enough to believe that the book may 
sometimes mar the man ; that not only a little 
but a great deal of knowledge (of the assorted 
kind) is a dangerous thing. From present 
indications it will not be an uncommon spec- 
tacle in the next decade to see a whole family 
leaving certain legitimate and old-fashioned 
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occupations of home and shop to go up for 
the higher education. Let them get it, if it 
aids in developing their manhood and woman- 
hood and fits them for what they are best 
fitted—otherwise confusion and the strife of 
tongues ! 

The influence of Chautauqua was widespread; 
until now there are more than fifty summer 
assemblies on the same general pattern. For 
these, Chautauqua is in no way responsible, for- 
tunately, since some of them have all the 
superficial and few of the solid advantages of 
their great original, which has honestly striven 
since its birth to make its methods scholarly as 
well as attractive. They are zealous but feeble, 
and too frequently confuse a six weeks’ course 
of study with a full college education, bring- 
ing the matriculation card into dangerous prox- 
imity to the sheepskin, with its ear-tickling 
Latin words of grace. These assemblies are 
scattered over the length and breadth of the 
land, from Puget’s Sound to Florida. They 
go to make up the one hundred and five summer 
schools and conferences, of enough importance 
to be set down in the Regents’ Bulletin of 
the State of New York, with their statistics of 
attendance and courses offered. Some of 
these, like Bay View, Michigan, are for special 
advanced work, covering a period of four years, 
of each of which the summer assembly is the 
nucleus. The term of five weeks is given up 
to work on one subject, rather than to the 
pursuit of general information. In this way 
much can be gained by the student. 

The most reasonable summer schools are 
those primarily for the benefit of teachers, 
which seek to re-enforce and encourage the men 
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and women whose long hours of teaching 
through nine months of the year leave them 
scant time for self-improvement or the critical 
study of their profession and its requirements. 
This lack of time and opportunity is especially 
noticeable in the lives of public school teachers, 
who, from their position, are most in need of 
continual culture and the stimulus which it 
supplies. Frequently they were public school 
scholars who became teachers without the 
intervening college period. This is now felt 
to be unfortunate, as educators are perceiving 
more and more how closely the public school 
system is or ought to be linked with the col- 
leges of the country, the one being supplemen- 
tary to the other. The medieval meaning of a 
degree as a license to teach, is again empha- 
sized by the educational world, unduly, per- 
haps, and in a way to make business cards of 
the letters appended toa man’s name, but there 
is justice in the belief that a system like the 
public schools, which lays so much stress upon 
orderly training, should choose its teachers 
from the ranks of those who have received the 
highest and best training the country can 
afford. 

The summer schools are striving to give all 
classes of teachers a chance to do college work 
for six weeks at least. The National Summer 
School of Methods, founded at Saratoga in. 
July, 1885, was the first of its kind in the 
country. Its purpose is to enable teachers “ to 
improve their work by seeing others of longer 
experience and greater thinking power, teach 
different subjects, and by studying the science 
and art of teaching under practical educators 
of national reputation.” It has been attended 
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yearly by a large number of teachers, repre- 
senting every grade of public school instruc- 
tion, from the normal to the primary. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute is 
another summer school which lays special 
emphasis on its courses for teachers, and on the 
necessity of linking the college with the public 
school. Founded in 1878, it steadily increased 
in strength of equipment until now it has an 
elaborate school of methods comprising fifty 
different courses of instruction, besides eighteen 
academic departments and a department of 
physical culture. In this and similar schools 
teachers are taught how to teach—are made 
familiar with the whole machinery of pedagogy 
until they are quite sure they know just how 
“the wheels go ’round” in their own heads 
and in the heads of the young hopefuls under 
them. 

Besides the summer schools of pedagogy there 
are those devoted primarily to the study of 
ancient and modern languages, as the Sauveur 
and Amherst schools, united in 1894 under the 
name “The Sauveur College of Languages 
and the Amherst Summer School.” The 
former, the oldest summer school of languages 
in the United States, was founded in 1876, to 
give teachers an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the natural method of learning a 
foreign tongue. Ambherst since 1884, has 
included a variety of courses in its program 
in addition to its language course. The school 
has the advantage of situation at Amherst Col- 
lege, whose library, reading room and art gal- 
lery are open to the summer students. Aside 
from Chautauqua, with its library and labora- 
tories, few assemblies of its class possess the 
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apparatus without which practical study of a 
subject is well nigh impossible. The writer is 
reminded of a year spent at a young ladies’ 
boarding-school where chemistry was studied by 
a credulous class without a single experiment 
to make clear the denseness of the printed 
formula. A summer school without books, 
without apparatus, without museums must 
suffer, collectively, the embarrassment of that 
class of school children. The summer schools 
associated with the colleges and universities of 
the country are in a position more favorable to 
the growth of scientific, orderly knowledge in 
the minds of their students. In the first place 
the corps of professors and instructors have the 
advantage of being on their “native heath.” 
Their knowledge of the college “plant” with 
which they are connected must be, undoubtedly, 
an aid in their teaching. To the students, 
many of whom come from small towns and 
villages remote from academic influence, the 
mere being on the campus of a great university 
like Cornell or Harvard is, in itself, an inspira- 
tion and an education. It is well for the plod- 
ding teacher to become familiar with the backs 
of books in a large library, that he may not 
feel embarrassed in their presence. It is well 
for him to wander through museums of art or 
science, gaining deeper and finer impressions 
than he could receive through weeks of book- 
study; indeed, it is a question whether he ought 
to open a book at all, unless he can go to the 
very heart of it for love’s sake, not for the sake 
merely of teaching what he finds there. He 
must espouse his subject, the twain becoming 
one flesh. This is a consummation too rarely 
seen in this day of artificial and mechanical 
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education. Anyone who has attended a sum- 
mer school and studied the rank and file of 
“these our scholars,” the tired teachers, who 
look as if they thought, with Mantalini at the 
mangle, that life was “one demd, horrid grind,” 
the schoolmisses, overwhelmed with the obliga- 
tions to know it all within a fixed limit of 
time, the callow youths, with more experience 
of lecture-rooms than of the world, cannot but 
feel in moments of depression that the elect 
who are able to transmute their learning into 
the serenity of true culture are few and far 
between. The rest wear knowledge uneasily, 
like an ill-fitting, inappropriate garment. It is 
heresy in this age of universal belief that all 
men need a college education, to venture a 
theory that many good mechanics and artisans 
are spoiled or lost to the world because of this 
college training. Of the higher education 
which fits a man for society much is said, but 
one hears little of the higher education which 
totally unfits him for useful citizenship. Car- 
lyle’s contemptuous “thirty millions, mostly 
fools!” might better be applied to the declassee 
men and women of the intellectual world, than 
to the workmen who express their balance of 
mind and body in a well-made table or a well- 
shod horse. However, among the members 
which flock to the summer school are many 
who need, and can appreciate to the full, the 
best which the universities can give them, and 
it is for the sake of these ten righteous men 
and women that the whole institution should 
be spared. 

Harvard University was among the first to 
recognize that colleges and universities were 
under obligations to a certain class of students 
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whom circumstances prevented from attendance 
upon the winter courses. In 1863 university 
lectures were given on Saturdays, at Cam- 
bridge, for the special benefit of teachers in the 
secondary schools. These lectures, from incon- 
venience, were afterward abandoned, but the 
spirit which led to their foundation was still at 
work, and a summer school, under the instruc- 
tion of Professor Agassiz, was established on 
Penikese Island. This, in its turn, was given 
up on account of unfavorable position, but 
professors at Harvard gave summer courses 
from time to time, until the growth of the 
work warranted its organization and affiliation 
with the university. The courses, with the 
exception of those given in the medical school, 
are in charge of a committee appointed by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and are arranged 
more to emphasize method than the mere 
acquisition of knowledge. They are taught how 
to teach themselves and others a chosen subject. 
Some of the courses extend over two or three 
years, and the student, as a rule, devotes him- 
self to one course, working with college rigor 
upon it. The aim at Harvard is to make the 
work scholarly, and in no sense popular. Of 
the upwards of 450 students in attendance last 
year, 60 per cent. were teachers in the public 
schools, 30 per cent. were students from other 
colleges and universities, and among the 
remainder were a leather manufacturer, a 
carriage builder and a railroad conductor. 
Upward of fifty courses are offered this 
summer in seventeen different subjects. 
Columbia College has summer schools in 
practical mining, in surveying, in geology and 
in practical geodesy. The course in mining 
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includes “ six weeks spent in detailed study of 
the plans and methods of working at some 
important mine.”” The summer school of sur- 
veying is held from ten to twelve weeks on a 
large farm leased for the purpose near Litch- 
field, Conn. The students are divided into 
squads and are expected to make a certain 
number of surveys. To many this would seem 
the ideal summer school—to fare afield learn- 
ing from the very soil itselfi—a vast and good 
library. The natural science camp was founded 
in 1890, when a company of students from 
the Rochester Free Academy encamped at 
Canandaigua for the purpose of practical 
research in the field. The venture was so suc- 
cessful that it was repeated the next year, and 
the camp has since become an established 
organization, with buildings and collections of 
its own. Its members are boys and girls, who 
are taught to use their eyes, to study directly 
from nature herself by gathering specimens and 
making experiments in the laboratory and in the 
field. The open-air life of the camp, the 
brightness and thoughtfulness which such field 
studies foster cannot be overestimated. Text 
books are banished. There is no mediator 
between nature and the children. 

Field work is carried on at a number of the 
summer schools connected with colleges and the 
universities. The situation of Cornell is espe- 
cially favorable for botanical and geological 
study in the field. Within a radius of ten 
miles are almost a dozen ravines, some of which, 
like Taughannock Falls, are of great interest 
to the student of natural science. Cornell’s 
summer school was founded in 1892, and at 
once became a flourishing institution. Its con- 
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nection with the University was officially 
recognized, so that the courses offered could 
count toward a degree. Last year twenty-nine 
members gave instruction, and eighty-five 
courses in all were offered. Nearly three 
hundred students were in attendance, repre- 
senting many States and countries, from Utah 
to Germany and Japan. 

The University of Wisconsin has a summer 
school where work is credited for the regular 
college year. The University of Virginia has 
summer schools of law and medicine. The 
school of medicine serves the needs of three 
classes of students: those who are preparing to 
enter a medical school; those who are to be 
examined by the boards of a State, marine 
or naval hospital, and those practitioners who 
wish to refresh their knowledge of the primary 
branches of medical study. The school of 
law is for the benefit of those beginning their 
legal studies, or for those who wish to review 
them. Classes have also been formed for the 
study of the languages, biology, mathematics 
and engineering. 

The summer school of the University of 
Michigan offers courses for the benefit of 
teachers, principals and superintendents of 
public schools, and for those students who are 
preparing for college. 

Among the conferences, which are solely for 
the promotion of religious life and thought in 
the colleges and universities of the world, the 
Northfield Summer Conference is of greatest 
importance. It is held annually at Northfield, 
Mass., and is attended by college students from 
every quarter of the globe, who have used 
their influence in establishing similar con- 
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ferences in Great Britain, Scandinavia, India, 
Ceylon and elsewhere. The aim of the meet- 
ing is to promote a more thorough study of the 
Bible on the part of the students, and to 
develop organized Christian work in colleges 
and universities. The conference can scarcely 
be called a “school,” as the shortness of its 
session does not admit of systematized work, but 
lectures are delivered by prominent divines. 

Of the summer schools directly connected 
with religious organizations the Catholic Sum- 
mer School at Plattsburg is, perhaps, the best 
known. It originated from the desire of Catholics 
to have a‘ Chautauqua ” of their own. Estab- 
lished in 1892, it was given legal standing in 
1893 by its grant of an absolute charter from 
the University of the State of New York. 
While ecclesiastical and religious teaching form 
a part of its curriculum, many courses are 
offered similar to those of other summer schools. 
The summer meeting of the University of Penn- 
sylvania is a part of the university extension 
movement of Philadelphia, and it is partly 
intended to supplement the studies of those 
who have attended extension lectures during 
the winter months. It comprises six depart- 
ments and offers a variety of courses given by 
representatives of over a dozen different col- 
leges and universities. Some of the courses 
are extended from year to year, as in the depart- 
ment of literature and history this year, a cycle 
of study is begun which will cover five or more 
years, each devoted to some one of the espe- 
cially interesting periods in the world’s history. 
In the summer of 1895 a study is made of the 
life and thought of ancient Greece. This 
summer meeting is similar to those held at 
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Oxford and Cambridge in England, where the 
university movement first originated in an 
attempt to carry the sweetness and light of 
these hoary guardians of learning to the masses. 
Much can be said for and against this singu- 
larly characteristic sign of the times. It is the 
old problem of Mahomet and the mountain, 
and sometimes the laws of nature are disre- 
garded in the attempt to carry the mountain 
to Mahomet. There is an old-fashioned 
notion, not without its just premises, that 
talent, like love, will find a way, “o’er 
moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent.” If a 
man is born to the university the stars in their 
courses will see that he goes there. Pessimists 
to the contrary, most people get what they 
deserve and what is best for them under the 
circumstances. Without doubt, lectures on 
university lines can be given to classes of work- 
ing people and others with great profit both to 
the lecturer and his audience. The latter may 
successfully study at home, under the guidance 
of a college professor, and gain much. But 
the fact remains that many men and women are 
not fit subjects for university education, either 
at headquarters or through the attempted exten- 
sion. An age which has given birth to that 
dreadful little word, “fad,” has also produced 
a class of persons who illustrate it in their 
mental habits. Women especially have made 
a fad of attending university extension lectures 
with little note books and great expectations. 
Judging from rhapsodies overheard after a 
lecture, a thorough knowledge of Scandinavian 
literature or of Spencer’s philosophy can be 
obtained in two sittings. 

The Edinburgh Summer Meeting holds before 
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its students a noble ideal of education. In its 
official announcement it states that the student 
is not to be regarded as a receptacle for infor- 
mation, but as a possible producer of independ- 
ent thought, and furthermore, that education 
is not merely by and for the sake of thought, 
but in a still higher degree by and for the sake 
of action. Experiment must follow experiment 
until the world has worked out its salvation. 
The summer school, to all appearances, has come 
to stay. Field flowers are now for the use of 
botanical students, ravines for the geologist, 
groves for the building of auditoriums, streams 
and springs for the refreshment of the learned 
masters and their disciples. The nymphs and 
dryads have been evicted. They who love them 
must plunge still deeper into the wilderness, 
beyond the remotest echo of a Greek verb. 
Anna McC.ure SHOLL. 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


(To a face that suggests the type of the Egyptian 


sculptures.) 


Thou dwellest not.by lotos-flowering streams ; 
Thou bowest not to Ammon or to Maut ; 
Yet I have wandered far in wayward thought 
And seen thee in the kingdom of my dreams 
With broad, calm brow o’er which the ureus gleams, 
With carven lips that smile and say me naught, 
A lithe Nile-princess out of lilies wrought 
Whose eyes hold empires in their dusky beams ; 


While mid thy beauty’s deeps a spirit lies 
That fills my soul with shrinking, for it saith : 
«“ Know, slave; if thou would’st have my love thy 
prize, 
Thou must be tempered to throw dice with death ; 
For I could wither thee with tearless eyes, 


And, pitiless, efface thee at a breath.” 


DuFFIELD OSBORNE, 
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OF INTEREST TO PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS. 


“ Where shall I send my boy to college?” 
In the old days it may be said that the boy 
was brought up from the time he first studied 
his three “ A’s ” to expect to honor the college 
of his paternal ancestor. It was then a matter 
of absolute certainty that if the young chap 
went to college at all, he should go to the paternal 
Alma Mater. Loyalty to one’s college was 
then a part of character, as was loyalty to one’s 
denomination. A graduate hardly dared to 
return to his college town if he had sent his 
son away to some rival institution. The presi- 
dent frowned and looked askant ; the professors 
looked grieved; the very college sweep told 
him to his face that he had proved a traitor to 
his old college. Honestum non est semper 
quod licet. 

Insensibly, this old spirit of loyalty to Alma 
Mater, though still a strong and potent factor 
in college selection, has been giving way to the 
slow and certain pressure and influence of 
scientific selection. Preyer, Hall, Pestalozzi 
and others have been the pioneers to put us on 
inquiry as to the emotional and intellectual 
natures of children. We noware told to study 
the infant mind, the child mind, the adolescent 
mind. We old fogies are surprised to find 
that children differ in a great variety of ways, 
and that adolescents are best educated in fol- 
lowing up certain special mental traits. We 
are told that the boy differs from us, his 
pater, and that he will not reap the best bene- 
fit always by sending him to our dear old col- 
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lege where eighteen or twenty years ago, only, 
every student from freshman year was 
supposed to have the same mental endowment, 
and where this easy generalization still obtains 
to a greater or less degree. On the contrary, 
our boy is found by his teachers to be a 
musician, a poet, a mathematician, a linguist or 
of a strong executive nature. When his 
adolescence culminates, at from 17 to 20, and 
the period of his “ secondary education ” begins, 
he comes into the most important structural 
period of his life. At this time he shows the 
man he is. At this time he is spoiled or made 
for all time. Physiological influences, emo- 
tional influences, volitional influences center at 
this time. It isa period of stress and storm— 
the place as has been well said, “‘ where edu- 
cation and heredity meet.” 

In the old days we merely called it a glorious 
time of youth, and classified the boy by an easy 
generalization as good, bad or indifferent, 
letting him progress as he would, hardly going 
into his inner life, save in a general way, and 
save by the inculcation of “religious prin- 
ciples.” We preached many sermons at him 
and over his head. Often he went right, some- 
times he went wrong. He was often punished 
severely, and praised without stint. He was 
left largely to himself—evolved his own salva- 
tion. Nowadays this is largely changed. Our 
boy is rarely punished—he is “‘ reasoned with.” 
He is taught to respect manly things, to 
study with an object; he is encouraged in 
choice of study. Incidentally, he learns to think 
small things of his pater and to reason that 
“the governor” is far behind the times. Our 
boy thinks he knows more than his father ; 
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that his father knows more than his teacher, 
and that his teacher knows more than he him- 
self ! 

So in the choice of a college which will 
largely cover this period of ‘“‘ Secondary Edu- 
cation” care must be taken to make the cur- 
riculum and the environments fit the adoles- 
cent nature. ‘It is evident,” says a recent 
writer, “that the mind growth of a youth is 
quite a different thing from the mind growth 
of a child or the mind growth of a man.”’* 
We must have observed the intense emotional 
side of the adolescent. Yet it is quite true that 
too little attention is given to or knowledge 
obtained of this emotional side. The boy is 
often trained to suppress and conceal his emo- 
tions. One great and true criticism on modern 
athletics is that it disciplines too much. 
Spartan repression of feeling in boys is too 
much admired. Repression of feeling in youth 
means callousness and indifference to pain and 
suffering in others in manhood. We become 
a nation of stoics. Love of poetry, art and the 
finer senses are blunted by continual physical 
training. A boy who, at eighteen, is simply a 
bundle of hard muscles should be sent to col- 
lege where athletics are not the be all and end 
all of existence. On the other hand, too close 
a student should be compelled to ride a wheel 
or row a boat two hours a day and interest 
himself in college athletic victories. The boy 
fond of athletics is the usual boy of to-day. 
He is either a player or a vociferous “ backer,” 
or “ rooter,” as he is called. Athletic meetings 
are so arranged that each team is given up toa 
special variety ; in fall, football ; winter, gym- 








* Walter B. Jacobs, in February Educational Review, p. 143. 
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nastic and pugilistic competitions ; spring and 
summer, rowing and baseball. The usual boy 
knows all the “ great’ college players by name 
or sight. He is ambitious to take their place. 
It may be fairly stated that the usual boy left 
to himself desires primarily to go to one of the 
six great athletic universities. It is natural 
that he should wish todo so. The newspapers 
are filled every day with the athletics of college 
life of these six universities. They seem alive. 
The small, unostentatious, retired “‘ freshwater” 
colleges, pursuing their honorable and laudable 
existence in obscurity—are not for him. On 
the contrary, the usual boy will laugh to scorn 
his father’s alma mater “‘ up somewhere in the 
backwoods.” He must needs be sent to a col- 
lege of which he has already read so much 
about, to a college that seems alive. 

Perhaps, at first, the pater is firm and wishes 
his boy to go where he did. The usual boy 
proceeds politicly to win over his mater and 
his sisters who “‘ want Dick to go where he will 
be proud of his college ’’ and where they will 
be proud to have him. Wherever women have 
much to say in passing judgment it is their 
defect to favor the fashionable or popular side. 
Women are easily influenced by what is “ the 
thing.” According to them it is “ the.thing ” 
for Dick to go to one of the great athletic uni- 
versities, wherever his father went in his day. 
Firm indeed is the stern parent who insists on 
his own way with his son against the decision 
of his wife and daughters! The usual boy, sent 
where his father wishes, sulks for awhile, but 
soon becomes interested in the delightful col- 
lege life about him. After a term he is 
generally contented with the small col- 
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lege. He finds compensations if he is 
a sincere student in the close relation- 
ship he obtains with the professors. In 
the larger universities he finds that there 
is practically no personal relation between 
members of the faculty and the student, 
and that his chief instructors are well-meaning 
but half-baked tutors. It is still a great 
defect of our six leading universities that too 
much dependence is placed on the examination 
paper. Whether the student has been quick to 
learn or sluggish, what is his moral side, or 
what is his personal active power, what is his 
influence by reason of character, or by what 
influence for good or evil he has done, well or 
ill—is not determined by the examination 
paper. The whole man is not tested.* A 
man is greater than his marks. It would seem 
that in the larger universities character and 
manhood is rarely tested, nor even assisted by 
direct influence of members of the faculty, but 
rather by reaction of students upon their fellow 
students. In small colleges active influence is 
commonly exerted. -In the adolescent period 
we believe nothing is more valuable than this 
paternal influence tactfully exerted. The 
English universities offer us a desirable exam- 
ple of a paternal influence for good in the con- 
stant communion of tutor and student. It is 
the beneficent influence of an elder brother. 
From four to twelve men meet informally in a 
cozy college room and “read” Homer, or 
Horace, or Tacitus. The tutor smokes, drinks, 
eats with his scholars. If he is an enthusiast— 
what an inspiration he is to a thoughtful 





~ See J. G. Fitch, Lectures on Teaching, p. 35, quoted in Ed. Rev., p. 
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student! How pleasant he must make 
study ! 

In the small college this close relationship is 
always possible, even if itis not always utilized by 
the student. In the large university the system 
of private tutors is not generally in vogue, and 
the student only sees the tutor or professor in 
class room. Nothing too severe can be said of 
the absurd system of daily class room examina- 
tion, called recitation. True science points to 
a limited use of the examination. Its occur- 
rence should be at stated periods only. It is 
no real aid to knowledge. The daily inquisi- 
torial process is sure to pass away. But while 
it is in vogue its evils are emphasized where- 
ever classes are numerous, minimized wherever 
classes are small. 

Another element tending to injure the 
student in the large university is the greater 
occupation of his time by extraneous details. 
Students must have time to assimilate and 
digest what they are taught. In the small 
college they can appropriate more time to study 
than in an institution which makes tremendous 
social, athletic and other extraneous demands 
on its students. ‘Learning cannot, indeed, be 
transmitted into power, the true purpose of 
education, except the student react upon his 
knowledge, no longer holding it in mere mental 
solution.” * The tendency in student life is 
always away from the curriculum. In the 
small colleges the greek letter fraternities, 
some of them, are actual aids of the faculty. 
In one or two fraternities known to the writer 
the influence of the hard workers or “ digs ” 
predominates. Everyone in the fraternity 
~*C. C. Ramsay, in January No. Ed. Rev., p. 25. 
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building is tacitly expected to work—and work 
diligently. The effect of this silent influence 
is very great upon some weak minds, which 
left to themselves would utterly fail to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of study. It is 
but fair to say that in the larger universities 
the influence of “‘ digs” or “* grinders” is often 
very great. But it is hardly so great as in the 
intimate family connection of the fraternity 
chapter house, in the small “fresh water” 
college. 

A great deal is made of “ paternalism” of 
late in college affairs. The paternalism we 
advocate has its limitations and is directed 
rather to the formation of character. The 
student in this important period of adolescence 
should be guided aright. His social, athletic 
and fraternity relations may be left to him. 
But his personal tendencies should be watched, 
and, if necessary, corrected. This is done with 
difficulty in our large aggregations of students 
under the present system. It is an evil of the 
system, and the system will pass away ulti- 
mately, and the private, tutorial system, with 
lectures, and occasional examinations, as in 
England, take its place. 

Prefacing more practical advice to parents 
and guardians with these general remarks, the 
question of where we shall send our boy to col- 
lege may be answered definitely by saying— 
that as to what our principal colleges teach, 
we are of the opinion that the university 
of the largest elective choice of studies, as a 
rule, does not give the student the best disci- 
pline of mind. If he has his way to make in 
life, mental control, mental discipline is better 
than discursive acquaintance with a variety of 
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subjects. The writer, the literary mind, is 
best aided by the wide elective course; the 
business man, the lawyer, the professional 
worker is best aided by a four years’, during 
the adolescent period, of doing what he does 
not like to do, promptly and because he has to 
doit. Obedience to authority is what he is 
taught, and it is of assistance later on. The 
poet, the essayist, the novelist, the historian 
are best aided by the wider survey and the 
leisure of the elective courses. The boy who 
has a distinct and evident predilection for some 
scientific pursuit had, of course, best be sent to 
a technical school. The boy who smokes 
numerous cigarettes and seems fond of low 
society, and, in fact, is inclined to be a little 
wild, had better be sent to a small, healthy 
country college and gotten into a fraternity in 
which all that sort of thing is impossible. The 
good-natured, stupid boy, who will always be 
popular and will never set the river on fire, had 
best be sent to the college his father went to 
before him; while the ambitious student, the 

* really earnest ‘‘ dig,” will be helped in a large 
college to future preferment impossible in a 
smaller institution. 

He will meet, at a large university, students 
from every State in the country, and make 
friends who will be of use to him later in life. 
Anyone acquainted with the history of college- 
men who have been successful afterward in 
life knows the truth of the saying that, next to 
a fortunate marriage, a fortunate college 
friendship is the best thing that can happen 
to a young man who has his way to make in 
the world. A college friendship seems, also, to 

® be more lasting than any other. It may be 
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said in favor of the smaller colleges that fra- 
ternity aid is often very valuable. Fraternity 
aid is rare at Yale or Harvard, whereas merely 
because a man is a “Sig” or an “ Alpha delt” 
or a “ Deek” or a “ Sioux” he is welcomed in 
a strange city and received in a most cordial 
way merely because he knows the “ grip.” 

As to the question of temptation to drink and 
be “ fast,” ete. Certainly the opportunities to 
be vicious are greater in Boston, New Haven, or 
New York than at Williamstown or Amherst or 
Hanover. But on the other hand it has come 
within our knowledge that among those coming 
down to New York every year, the students 
graduated from the larger universities are less 
apt to be lured into paths of vice than the 
students from country colleges. The great 
metropolis with its variety of attractions and 
distractions comes with a double force to young 
men brought up afar from crowded city life. 
The college life is perhaps purer, but if one 
believes the old adage that every one is bound 
to sow his crop of wild oats, the student of a 
city college grows wiser and is better able 
to defend himself after his four years than his 
country brother. 

We have no room here to give in more par- 
ticular detail the curricula of our colleges and 
universities. Suffice it to say, that to a young 
man who is filled with a noble enthusiasm for 
study and learning, and not with an ignoble 
enthusiasm for a “high stand” and the empty 
“‘ honors” of the marking system, or with a dis- 
honorable intention of passing his four years 
in enjoyment and loafing, and wasting his own 
valuable time, and his pater’s money,—to such 
an one with high aspirations, and noble 
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ambitions, every American university will afford 
ample opportunity. 
As Matthew Arnold says: 


«“ The seeds of godlike power are in us still, 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes IF WE WILL.” 

In the youth is the true university—not at 
Cambridge or New Haven or Amherst or Ann 
Arbor—and unless our boy carries to college a 
high spirit, a love of the beautiful, a desire for 
all things true and precious,—he won’t find 
them there to be forced upon him. He will 
find a splendid opportunity—that is all, and, 
as has been said, at this important time when 
“heredity and education meet,” let him seize 
this by the forelock and let him beware lest he 
establish his feet upon quicksands and so ruin 


his whole life. 
E. L. Hatt. 
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A BLACK SEA OUTING. 


This is simply the story of a few days’ trip 
along a bit of the Black Sea littoral, and more 
especially a short yarn about a Colt’s magazine 
rifle. 

From Constantinople you can go anywhere 
in Turkey—if you take time enough to it ; and 
it was from this Gate City of the East that I 
took my departure one summer morning for 
the region lying along the southern shore of the 
Black Sea, in the ancient province of Bythynia, 
having some little matters to attend to in 
various villages up that way, and being also, I 
will confess, urged to this particular outing by 
a certain restless desire for exploration in a 
section hitherto but little, if ever, traversed by 
Europeans. 

A bit of railway which arrogates to itself 
the ambitious title of the Chemin-de-fer- 
@ Orient has been in operation for some years 
between Constantinople and the ancient city of 
Ismid (Nicomedia), famous as the birthplace of 
Hannibal. This railroad is a tortuous and 
slow-going affair, twisting out and in, and 
wriggling up and down, along the picturesque 
shores of the magnificent hill-girt Gulf of 
Nicomedia. The line has now been extended 
on toward Angora (a town noted as being the 
habitat of the celebrated cats of that name) 
and theoretically at least is pursuing its onward 
way thence to Baghdad. The Gulf of Nico- 
media is a fine sheet of water, deep enough to 
float the largest ships. Indeed during the last 
unpleasantness between Turkey and Russia the 
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British fleet lay for many days at anchor off 
Ismid—during which period the now sleepy 
old town, picturesquely situated on the side of 
a hill, enjoyed a temporary enterprise and 
activity strangely in contrast with its former 
dullness. 

Leaving the railway at a point some twenty 
miles beyond Nicomedia, I tumbled into, or 
rather up into, a rude conveyance or “ araba,” 
supposed in charitableness to be a carriage, and 
bumped along—passing on the way an old 
Roman bridge—some four miles to the county 
town of Ada-bazar (or “ Island-Market”’). 
The origin of this name is lost in historic 
obscurity. The latter half of the term alone 
has appropriateness—since there are many 
markets, but no islands in the vicinity. Ada- 
bazar is a sprawly, squatty town, chiefly con- 
sisting of suburbs, and generally either 
extremely dusty or muddy. 

After a night in a rude khan I left the 
‘ Island-Market ” in company with a native 
companion of true grit and kindly manners 
who was to be my guide to the shores of the 
Black Sea, which were from that point some 
forty miles distant. 

And now it is time to introduce to the 
reader my magazine rifle. This gun I had 
purchased on the strength of an assurance from 
the salesman that I could obtain a “ silah- 
teskere”’ or “‘ weapon-certificate,” which would 
secure it from confiscation on my travels. The 
teskere was obtained without great difficulty, in 
Stamboul, but alas! for my calculations—what 
it practically amounted to was merely a permit 
to carry a shot-gun, and that, too, in the 
vicinity of the Capital, and practically afforded 
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no protection against the covetousness of any 
interior official who might object to the sight 
of a “ giaour”’ carrying a rifled gun. Uncon- 
scious of these limitations to the protective 
powers of my ¢eskere I sallied forth confidently 
from Ada-bazar and pursued my way toward a 
small village some twenty miles distant, where 
the first night out was to be spent. 

Hardly had we cleared the suburbs of the 
town when our first mild adventure occurred. 
As I was riding slowly onward, suddenly two 
horsemen appeared and tried to enter into con- 
versation with us as they ambled along by our 
side. Two more evident robber faces and 
figures it has seldom been my lot to see. Our 
new-found friends (?)) developed quickly a 
remarkable degree of curiosity as to our plans 
and destination. I let my companion do the 
talking, while I listened in interested silence. 

«¢ Where are you going?” asked one of the 
strangers, of my friend. 

“Oh, to the Willows!” said he (speaking 
the truth only in part, as we were going there 
and beyond, too). 

Then came my friend’s turn to interrogate. 
‘* And where are you going?” he asked. 

“We? Oh, we are going nowhere!” 
replied the spokesman of the two strangers, 
with some hesitation. 

«¢ Ah, that is rather peculiar!” rejoined my 
friend, satirically. 

“ Well, then,” returned the stranger, some- 
what confusedly, “we are going to the 
Willows, too!” 

Thereupon both our visitors made off in an 
oblique direction as suddenly as they came, dis- 
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appearing soon behind a ridge to our left 
front. 

I didn’t like the look and manners of this 
gentry, but reflected composedly to myself as 
their horses bore them away: “I will be on the 
watch for you, my chance acquaintances, and if 
you try any dodge on us perhaps you will find 
that forewarned is forearmed!” Of these two 
particular chaps, however, I did not entertain 
any fears. Two of us would have been a 
match for two of them, probably, though my 
companion was dismounted; but what did 
make me feel a little nervous was the reflection 
that our course lay through a string of Circas- 
sian villages, and I did not know how many of 
their ilk these fellows might collect together in 
some one of the hamlets into which they pre- 
ceded us, to furnish forth a nice little ambus- 
cade in some conveniently retired locality. Be 
that as it may, I took occasion to try the 
powers of my new rifle when I had gained a 
ridge a little further on; and probably the 
fellows who joined us all uninvited heard a few 
echoes of these shots before they had 
reached the first village. At any rate, as a 
matter of fact, we experienced no more trouble 
from them. 

Without any further adventures that day, we 
arrived, toward evening, in the village before 
referred to, where we spent the night in com- 
parative comfort. It was decidedly a primitive 
place, but it had the advantage of being too 
small to be infested with the dogs who make 
night hideous in all large towns in Turkey. 
Our course the next day lay over rough, hilly 
tracts, and on through a string of Greek vil- 
lages, until toward night we were glad to take 
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shelter from the rain in a forlorn mountain ham- 
let, where we camped in a kind of aerated hut, 
with only such comfort as a bed extemporized 
out of a-comfortable or two, and such simple 
provender as an egg cooked in olive oil and a 
few bites of brown, almost black, bread, 
afforded. There were other bites, too, taken 
in that hut that night, for it seemed as though 
the Padishah of all the fleas in Turkey held 
his court within those narrow precincts ! 

After a broken rest in the hovel among the 
mountains we started out of a breezy morning 
for the shore of the Black Sea, now but about 
two hours’ easy riding away. My original plan 
had been to make a sort of lumber-camp on the 
coast, and, ferried over in a caique from there to 
a town on a spur of land some ten miles off, to 
return by steamer to Constantinople. But 
when, descending to the sea level, we laid our 
course along the beach, we found that 
the waves were rolling in so fast and high, 
direct from the region of the Crimea, as to 
make impracticable the short sea voyage pro- 
posed. No caique could venture out in such a 
sea. So, after coffee and lunch at the lumber- 
camp, we retraced our steps along the shore, 
intending to spend the night at another lumber 
depot further west. 

Our rides that day I shall never forget. Our 
path lay behind dreary sand ridges and again 
over the very sands themselves, and so close to 
the water that our horses were spattered by the 
driving spray. The scene was wild and deso- 
late in the extreme, its loneliness being scarcely 
relieved by the sight of a forlorn Turkish sloop 
or two tossing on the surges off the shore. 

It was about dark when we rode up to our 
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selected stopping place. Dismounting, under a 
sort of arbor in front of a dingy coffee-house, 
which served as the only khan in the place, I 
sat down to survey the surroundings, while my 
companion went off to look after the horses. As I 
took my seat a savage-looking Circassian, wearing 
a belt filled with long-headed cartridges, with a 
fine modern rifle by his side, eyed me curi- 
ously. Wherever I had gone previously, different 
officials and others had observed my rifle with 
curiosity and some had made advances, which 
I had not encouraged, toward an examination 
of it. I did not spend much time in conversa- 
tion with the Circassian, however, but soon 
entered the low door of the khan, and, taking 
a seat on the raised platform, made of rough 
boards, stood my rifle carefully up in a corner 
of the room within easy reach, though I feared 
nothing from the group of men within, who 
were ordinary Turkish rustics. But the spot, 
take it all in all, was a wild and uncanny place. 
Nearby was a Circassian village, some of 
whose inhabitants were suspected of tobacco 
smuggling on a large and systematic scale. 
The place was seldom visited by any officials of 
real importance, and a consequential fellow in 
the uniform of an officer of low rank was 
about the only representative of the government 
in the vicinity. 

Hardly had I taken my seat in the khan 
when this individual, rather the worse for 
liquor, entered and began conversation with 
me. Suddenly, almost before I knew it, he 
had seized my rifle and was making rapidly off 
with it. Springing forward I grasped it 
firmly by the barrel and twisted it out of his 
hands. Regaining my seat I immediately 
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entered into a discussion with him upon the 
subject, representing that I had a teskere per- 
mitting the carrying of such a weapon, that I 
was an American, and that he should be care- 
ful how he treated me. Moreover, I showed 
him my permit, which it appeared, he was hardly 
able to read. Things had a very doubtful look 
for me, however, when suddenly my companion, 
(who, attracted by the noise of an altercation 
had crowded in behind a number of entering 
Circassians) cried: “‘Give the rifle to the 
cahvehji (the coffee-house keeper)!” This I 
had the wit speedily to do. The latter then 
locked the piece away in a rough cupboard, 
and I breathed freer for the night. 

To be sure the Turkish official was disposed 
to be ugly still, but I would not deign to talk 
with him any more that evening, and he had 
to content himself with conversing with my 
native friend, who meanwhile took occasion to 
say certain things which, whether true or not, 
tended to impress the officer. ‘ Look out 
what you do to these Americans!” he said, 
“they are fiery fellows, like the Frenchmen. 
Moreover this man has influence in Stamboul. 
You may get yourself in trouble by your over- 
zeal!” Finally the fellow left; and soon all 
was quiet in the khan, save for the snoring of 
some of the rough and tired occupants. J cer- 
tainly, for one, did not keep awake long, 
although I knew that my troubles with the 
rifle would be renewed in the morning. 

The point was that my rifle, having been 
intrusted to the keeping of the cahvehji who 
was my host for the night, no one, not even an 
officer, would meddle with it, oriental ideas 
of hospitality being what they are. Moreover, 
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the landlord would feel in duty bound to 
return it in the morning, as an “ emanet”’ or 
sacred ‘ trust.” 

But how I was to get off with my rifle, 
when obtained again from the security of the 
cupboard, I did not know. 

Before going to my room, however, I had 
had some conversation with my servant. He 


_ was a man who had been in the way of doing 


a good many favors to various Circassians, and 
so stood well up in their graces. On this 
occasion, accordingly, the Circassians present, 
who loved not the Turkish official too well, had 
been quick to proffer aid as soon as they had 
perceived that a dispute was in progress. Two 
of them springing from somewhere out of the 
darkness had immediately suggested to my 
servant : “If you want any help we will aid you. 


. As for that fellow we are ready, if you say so, 


to pitch him into the river!” It is quite cer- 
tain that had it served their purposes some of 
these men would have been equal to such a 
task, and if the officer had once gone into the 
dark river he would never have come out. But, 
of course, I encouraged no such resentment. 
Probably the presence of the officer in that 
settlement was something of a check upon their 
smuggling, although how little they really 
feared him was shown by the presence of the 
Circassian chief just referred to, who went 
about as he chose, armed always to the teeth. 
But however much the officer might quarrel 
with my rifle, making out that it was “ yasak”’ 
or forbidden, he evidently regarded it as as 
much as his life was worth to quarrel with the 
Circassian warrior just mentioned. 

My plan for the morning was a simple one. 
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Having paid the cahvehji for our lodgings and 
drank a cup of coffee, I possessed myself once 
more of my rifle, and in the early dawn (fer- 
vently hoping that the officer in question was 
not yet up) mounted my horse and started 
briskly forth. But there was the Turk, wash- 
ing his hands and standing just in our path. 
However, I rode confidently past, only exchang- 
ing a “ Sabahlar khair olsoun!” (Good 
morning!) as I went by. The officer eyed me 
ruminatingly, but offered no resistance to my 
passage. Evidently he very much wanted that 
new rifle, the like of which had never been 
seen in that region before; but after all my 
native friend had told him, and not knowing 
just how important a personage I might be, he 
hardly dared to make further effort to obtain 
the gun. 

Immensely relieved (for such an official 
might have made it very uncomfortable for me 
in that secluded spot, far removed from con- 
sulates, and even telegraphs) I soon put about 
a quarter of a mile between me and the lonely 
hamlet by the river, when a shout from my 
servant, who was riding behind, caused me 
to draw rein. Turning around in my saddle I 
saw running toward us, excitedly waving his 
hands as he ran, our friend the cahvehji. 
Arriving at our side he begged us to return to 
have further conversation with the official about 
the rifle, who, he said had come down upon him 
immediately after our withdrawal, complaining 
that the landlord had let us go before the official 
had had further opportunity to ask questions. 
“T can’t turn back now!” I exclaimed, 
impatiently. ‘It would be better to do it!” 
replied my servant, “ just to save the poor 
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cahvehji from complications with the officials.” 
So, back we rode. On nearing the arbor I did 
not dismount, but from the back of my horse 
held a brief conversation with the Turk, who 
complained that he had not had any chance of 
examining the rifle to see whether it came 
within the provisions of the teskere. Holding 
up the rifle I exhibited it to his view, and 
then without further opposition from this con- 
sequential personage, I withdrew, carrying it 
proudly with me. I presume the official’s 
pride had been saved by this return for further 
converse, and moreover his doubts as to the 
validity of his grounds of objections and dread 
of molesting strangers who might be of far 
more consequence than appearances would lead 
him to expect, dictated abstention from inter- 
ference as the more prudent course for him to 
pursue. Then again in the morning he was 
sober and more reasonable, while in the night 
his few brains had been fuddled with “ raki.” 

Glad to have done with the fellow, I pushed 
on all that day with my servant as straight 
as we could go for his village, only stopping 
on the way for a nooning at the house of the 
chief man of a Circassian hamlet, who was 
particularly affable to us because I presented 
him with a small amount of “ swlfato,” as 
quinine is called in the East, as a prescription 
for his little girl. The eatables which he set 
before us on a large platter almost on a level 
with the floor were of a character to nauseate 
me almost to the present day. 

Having partaken of the hospitality of this 
Circassian chief we were safe from molestation 
so long as we remained within the bounds of 
his village; but I confess to some nervousness 
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of feeling while riding onward that afternoon 
over peculiarly secluded roads, until, in the 
cool of the evening, we made the hospitable 
residences of the humble fellow-villagers of my 
faithful, alert and quick-witted companion. 

After a night there, while the stars were 
still shining in the early sky, we started on our 
ride to the ‘Island-Market”—the weird 
shadows cast by distorted bushes and walls 
seeming the more uncanny because of a story 
which my friend told me just then. How much 
of truth there may or may not have been in it 
I do not know. But my servant’s yarn ran 
about as follows: “Some time ago a traveler 
whose true character no one ever discovered 
started to come through here on a bicycle. 
Perhaps he was a Russian spy, perhaps simply 
an adventurous traveler. At any rate it was 
just over there in the field that a few shepherds 
were huddled together about their fire in the 
early morning, when a shadowy figure was 
observed by them scudding along a neighbor- 
ing road. The.figure rode no horse, and had 
no legs, but still it went like the fog rolling on 
before a Black Sea gale. ‘Sheytan! Shey- 
tan!’ cried the shepherds. Up went their 
guns to their shoulders; and soon there was a 
dead Russian (or bicyclist—whatever he was) 
whom the Armenian priests from the church on 
the hill buried the next day.” 

These shepherds, however, if they were then 
lurking anywhere about, did not have a shot at 
us. Quietly we pursued our way to the 
‘‘ Tsland-Market,”” and 1 continued on thence 


*It is possible that this was Lenz who was killed in 
1894.—Ep. 
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by an early train to Stamboul, where I took 
occasion soon to dispose of my rifle, deeming 
it more a cause of trouble than a protection 
from attack. 

I do not know who owns it now; but I have 
never ceased to recount with interest, every 
now and then to my friends, the story of this 
Black Sea outing—including the peculiar 
incident of my wrestling with an officious 
Turkish officer over a loaded magazine rifle 
with eight cartridges in it! 

Cuar.orTre D. Devon. 














The Golden Age of Puffery. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF PUFFERY. 


If Guttenberg could have looked four centu- 
ries and a half ahead of his time and seen the 
superb, swift running, perfecting presses of 
to-day—those mechanical marvels which con- 
vert the roll of white paper with incredible 
swiftness into a great heap of printed sheets, 
pasted, folded, counted and ready for delivery 
—it would probably have taken him a long 
while to realize that what he saw was simply 
the supreme development of his own invention. 

But if he could have examined with clear 
vision one of the Sunday numbers, let us say, 
of a great modern newspaper, and estimated 
the amount of space in it that was devoted to 
puffery of every description, from the lying biog- 
raphy of some scheming politician, to the com- 
paratively harmless, because undistinguished, 
paid advertisement of the clothing dealer or pill 
compounder, he would certainly have shuddered 
at the thought of the fearful responsibility that 
he was taking upon his shoulders. 

This is a veritable age of puffery—an age 
devoted to the exploiting of the unworthy and 
the forcing of the ignorant, the money grabber 
and the incompetent into the great white light 
of publicity by constant advertisement. 

I do not know precisely when the subtle 
intoxicant which is distilled from printer’s ink 
began to acquire the extraordinary hold upon 
the senses of the American people that it has 
to-day, but I think that the late Civil War 
is responsible for it to a certain extent. That 
contest, it will be remembered, brought into 
prominence a large number of richly capari- 
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soned brigadier generals, sutlers and _ staff 
officers who sought the bubble reputation at 
the war correspondent’s mouth, and quickening 
the popular appetite for puffs and creating a 
demand for them which the newspapers were 
ready enough to supply. 

After the war many of these epauleted 
heroes sought the seclusion of the pension rolls, 
while others, in whom the taste for newspaper 
notoriety had become incurable, settled down 
into a life devoted largely to the business of being 
interviewed by reporters, and of giving to the 
public their “ views” and prognostications in 
regard to all matters of public interest. Mean- 
time the system of puffery to which they had 
given such a powerful impetus, and which is 
founded on the imperishable and Gibraltar-like 
rock of human vanity, continued to grow in 
strength and in the popular esteem even as the 
price of paper and printing ink decreased, with 
the result that at the present day white paper 
has reached the lowest figure of which history 
has any record, while newspaper puffery has 
grown to such an abnormal extent that the 
world has come to resemble a huge windmill, 
whose sails must be distended anew every morn- 
ing by fresh breezes of puffery generated in 
printing offices, by means of which the corn is 
ground, the apples pressed and the work of the 
world carried on. 

It is my firm belief that were this puffery to 
suddenly cease there would be an immediate 
stoppage of all work on the part of the many 
artists, actors, “kings of finance,” “ princes 
in the literary world,” “prominent citizens,” 
theatrical and other ‘ Napoleons,” pugilists, 
athletes, ‘society favorites,” statesmen, 
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‘genial raconteurs,” and other personages 
of equal importance in the great task of mak- 
ing the earth revolve on its own axis. 

Very often I amuse myself by thinking of 
the work that we are cutting out for the his- 
torian of 3000 A.D., who will busy himself 
with the chronicles of the age in which we live 
just as the antiquarian of 1895 searches among 
the dusty relics of dead and gone people for 
information regarding the reign of Rameses of 
Egypt, who conquered the Hittites in his seventh 
year and was a gentleman of no small conse- 
quence in his day and generation. 

I can fancy the archeological scholar of a 
thousand years hence ransacking the musty old 
newspaper files and then recording with due 
gravity and sincerity the results of his exhaust- 
ive study of the manners, customs, avocations 
and amusements of the inhabitants of Manhat- 
tan Island during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. 

He will learn a great deal about Carmencita 
and will probably come to the sage conclusion 
that she built the Brooklyn Bridge, and the 
chances are that he will bestow upon the bicycle 
rides of Lillian Russell and the belligerent 
utterances of some of our distinguished conver- 
sational prize fighters the attention which 
they justly deserve. As for the merchants 
to whom the city owes its rank as a 
commercial center, the architects to whom 
it owes its beauty, and the philanthro- 
pists who have enriched it with their benefac- 
tions, he will come to the conclusion that they 
played a very small part in the affairs of the 
town if he confines his researches to the tat- 
tered and yellow old files of daily newspapers. 
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Our city is full of men and women whose 
highest ambition in life it is to get their names 
into print, never thinking that if they can 
only succeed in keeping out of print they will 
be in no danger of being classed with the great 
motley crew that have been growing steadily 
in newspaper importance since the close of the 
late civil contest. 

I do not mean to say that puffery was 
entirely unknown before the war, but a 
glance at the newspapers published in this 
city in those remote days convinces us that 
their conductors were deplorably  igno- 
rant of those great journalistic principles 
which are a very lamp unto the feet of the 
famous circulation builders of the present era. 
There were no mammoth Sunday editions then, 
and the daily issues showed a startling tendency, 
which seems very strange to us now, to call 
things bluntly by their true names. More- 
over, incredible as it may seem to us of a 
later generation, there was no such thing as a 
society department to be found in any news- 
paper, and it was customary, even when pub- 
lishing accounts of such important social events 
as the Prince of Wales’ ball, to refrain from 
mentioning the names of any but the most dis- 
tinguished of the guests. Life’s interesting 
collection of “among those present ’’—what 
would they have done for notoriety’s sake in 
those days ? 

It was during the war that our national vice 
of exaggeration grew to an alarming extent 
and took upon itself the form of newspaper 
puffery. Since the close of the civil contest 
the energies of the most distinguished of our 
journalists have been concentrated on the task 
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of developing the system of which I write, and 
creating and encouraging a taste for it on the 
part of the general public, with the result that 
at the present day a greater number of 
unknown and unworthy and incompetent men 
and women have their names paraded in type 
before the world than ever before since news- 
papers were first printed. 

Indeed, one of the most difficult and import- 
ant of the tasks that fall to the lot of the edi- 
tor of the Sunday edition of a daily newspaper 
is that of devising novel classifications of peo- 
ple for puffing purposes. So it happens that 
the columns of their journals are filled with such 
special articles as “« What the Newark Hackmen 
are Doing .This Week,” “Something New in 
the Hosiery Line,” “ Dainty Homes of Lady 
Cashiers ” and “ Brave Elevator Boys to Whom 
Millionaires Entrust Their Lives,” etc., ete. 
The value of these essays on contemporaneous 
society is unquestionably great, and I am sure 
that the future historian will draw freely upon 
them in the preparation of his great work on 
‘Social Life Among the Gothamites During 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries.” 
Thus a generation as yet unborn will read with 
bated breath about the handsome and accom- 
plished gentlemen whose vehicles may be seen 
every day in the week clustered about the 
depots in the New Jersey metropolis, and about 
the beautiful and interesting women whose lives 
are passed in flats adorned with lambrequins, 
Japanese fans, velvet furniture, portieres, and 
other things indicative of refined taste and great 
originality. The story about how “the solid 
men of the Equitable Building have no fear 
or anxiety when Patsy Mulligan’s hand is on 
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the rope” will also receive the serious consid- 
eration which it deserves as a truthful and 
valuable picture of life at the close of the 
present eventful decade. 

How much longer will the popular demand 
for this sort of reading matter continue? The 
hack drivers, gas fitters and elevator boys 
undoubtedly enjoy seeing themselves in print, 
and the “lady cashiers” are unquestionably 
glad to have their homes laid bare to the gaze 
of the world, but it seems to me that the time 
will come when the people who are not puffed 
will protest against the infliction of so much 
drivel. Perhaps in the not too remote future 
public clamor will compel the Sunday editor to 
arrange all matter of this description, together 
with the society and theatrical departments, on 
pages marked “The Idiot’s Own Column,” in 
order that such of his readers as have loftier 
literary ideas and ambitions may be able to avoid 
it all at a glance, as they do the paid ads. 

The doings of those demi-gods to the 
dwellers in Park Row, the millionaires, also 
furnish food for an endless series of essays, 
which are undoubtedly read with as deep an 
interest as are those which relate to the hack- 
men and the elevator boys. Every well 
regulated newspaper deems it necessary to 
publish at least one millionaire article every 
Sunday, the purpose of which is the extolling 
of those citizens whose good fortune it is to 
enjoy the very highest rating in Bradstreet’s. 

These descriptive articles are offered to 
newspaper readers in absolutely endless variety, 
but they are all calculated to enhance the 
virtues, the talents, the apparel and the worldly 
possessions of the men and women whose 
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names, like those of John Jacob Asterbilt and 
John Rockbottom, are forever before the public. 
Only a short time ago we were obliged 
to read “ Are rich men happy ?”—and found 
for our consolation that Messrs. Rockefeller, 
Sage, Astor, Huntington and others were the 
gloomiest misanthropes because of their millions. 
The correspondents of out-of-town newspapers 
also revel in literature of this sort, and the 
consequence is that the inhabitants of the 
most remote sections of the country know 
more about the personalities, the belongings 
and the modes of life of New York’s rich peo- 
ple than do we who dwell the year round in 
Gotham town. 

Among the most noteworthy of the contribu- 
tions which have enriched contemporaneous 
millionaire literature may be mentioned “ Mil- 
lionaires who wear wigs,” ‘“ Solid men who love 
to skate,” ‘* Desks used by the Napoleons of 
Finance,” and ‘“ Millionaires who wear false 
teeth.” The last named was the gem of the 
collection and was embellished with at least a 
dozen pictures of the jaws of millionaires with 
and without their teeth. It described also the 
magnificent set used by Mr. Rockbottom on 
State occasions and costing $10,000. This set 
was studded with diamonds and furnished with 
small incandescent electric lights, the use of 
which enabled the millionaire to smile upon his 
guests with irresistible sweetness. 

After the millionaires, and their wives who 


attend dances, mummers and theatrical mana- 
gers enjoy the highest rank in the world of 
puffery. The last named are frequently de- 
scribed as “ genial” and ‘“ whole souled”’ for 
reasons which no man knoweth, for there is 
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nothing better calculated to destroy a theatri- 
cal manager’s influence and capabilities than a 
tendency on his part to joviality and social 
enjoyment. These terms are equally misplaced 
when used to extol the capabilities of an actor 
or a hotel-keeper, for it is a well-known fact 
that “‘ genial”’ actors are usually unable to act, 
although they possess, according to the news- 
papers, innumerable accomplishments which do 
not relate in any way to their profession, and I 
have noticed also that the “ geniality”’ of the 
most successful inn-keepers seldom goes beyond 
what the reporters describe as ‘a smile like a 
burst of sunshine, and a grasp of the hand with 
a heart in it.” 

The puffery of mummers has been brought 
to a very high stage of development by the 
press agents, many of whom are men of no 
small ability, and who are in the habit of devot- 
ing themselves with industry and ingenuity to 
the task of composing romances and stories cal- 
culated to place their clients before the public 
in an amiable and pleasant light. 

A press agent of my acquaintance told me 
once that it was his habit to make contracts 
with managers and actors for wholesale lots of 
entirely imaginary stories, which he composed 
during the intolerable heat of the summer 
months, and which were afterwards scattered 
broadcast throughout the country as true 
histories. He made a specialty of fairy tales 
for actresses whom he was wont to endow with 
all the virtues, graces and talents calculated to 
endear them to an art-loving community like 
ours. In fact, he informed me that he used to 
write about their “dainty flats filled with 
rare engravings and choice bric-a-brac, denoting 
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the refined tastes of the occupant,” their early 
religious training, their clothes, their ancestors, 
their social connections and their numerous 
offers of marriage—chiefly from millionares— 
in short, about everything except their acting, 
which he explained was something that the 
public took very little interest in. 

There are some people who are never puffed 
in the newspapers. Tombstone manufacturers 
are never referred to as genial, nor are wood 
engravers or brass founders, but the dealers in 
such portable commodities as silk hats, cigars, 
cooked food and alcoholic beverages are con- 
stantly extolled in the public prints. Exalted 
above all the others are the professional ‘“ wine 
openers,” or champagne agents, whose business 
it is to exploit their special brands in Broad- 
way hotels and cafés, and who possess, if the 
chronicles of the day are to be believed, all the 
noblest qualities of manhood. Among these 
are several noted ‘“ex-Kings of the Dudes.” 
A king deposed often becomes a wine seller. 

Of the various disgusting forms of modern 
puffery a great deal might be said, but I will 
content myself with reference to one or two 
unholy customs, one of which is, unhappily, 
common enough among certain literary critics 
who have manuscript to dispose of, namely, the 
writing of the most fulsome articles in praise 
of the work of those poets and romancers who 
are also readers or buyers of manuscripts for 
book publishers or magazine editors. 

For example, Mr. Clarence Marigold, the 
managing editor of the popular periodical 
known as The Twilight Breeze, is also an 
essayist, a fact which the contributors to his 
magazine have never been known to lose sight 
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of. Once a year Mr. Marigold collects his 
essays in a small, beautifully printed volume, 
eallel by some such name as “Tuning the 
Lyre,” or “The Breath of Spring,” or 
*¢ Whoop-de-doodle-do,” or something else 
equally well calculated to indicate the nature of 
the work. These volumes are never sold. No 
one buys them, with the possible exception of 
a few makers and vendors of prose and verse 
who crave the favor of the author. 

The publication of his book, however, is an 
event of no small importance in the calendar 
of the time-serving, manuscript-vending literary 
critic, and is the signal for the appearance of 
twenty or thirty erudite essays, in each one of 
which the gifted author of the volume in ques- 
tion, the genius Marigold, is puffed to a degree 
limited only by the writer’s stock of laudatory 
adjectives. His work is compared with that of 
Charles Lamb and Coleridge and Lowell in a 
way that would not be at all pleasing to those 
distinguished writers were they able to sit up 
and read the American newspapers ; and when 
praise is so unstinted and unanimous I am sure 
that Mr. Marigold, who is soon in receipt of 
twenty or thirty bundles of manuscript, should 
not be blamed for eventually yielding and 
finally fully succumbing to the belief that he is 
the most original, forceful and interesting 
essay writer of his day and generation. 

If he desires a rude awakening from this 
dream let him give up his salaried position on 
The Twilight Breeze and devote himself 
exclusively to the trade of book-making, and 
he will very soon find that the manuscript 
venders, who were once so loud in their praises 
of his work, will transfer all their respect and 
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enthusiasm to his official successor, and he will 
soon feel himself as much neglected and 
despised as if he were an “ex-king of the 
dudes,”’ or some ex-baseball player whose arm 
has been withered by palsy. 

It frequently happens, however, that the 
misleading and inordinate puffery of menda- 
cious and self-seeking reviewers is followed by 
a swift retributive justice in the form of the 
most vindictive ridicule and abuse launched by 
those whose manuscript has been rejected, and 
who will harbor resentment in their breasts 
long after the flatterers have ceased to even 
think of the object of their former puffery. It 
sometimes happens, moreover, that flattery of 
the kind I have named is taken seriously by 
its recipient and serves to increase his self- 
esteem to the extent of making him unbearable 
to all except those who desire to do business 
with him. 

Not long ago, speaking of one of these 
specimens, I inquired innocently, “« What’s the 
matter with Richard X. nowadays? He seems 
to have the worst case of swelled head I ever 
heard of—he cuts all his own friends now.” 

“« Why, didn’t you know ?” was the response, 
given in the tone of one who was offering a 
thorough explanation of the whole matter. 
‘“‘He’s buying manuscript for Rime & 
Reeson’s publishing house.” 

And that chance remark set me thinking. 
I had often wondered why it was that the per- 
sonal conceit of poets and romancers, bad as it 
may be in many cases, was invariably mild and 
inoffensive in comparison with that of the men 
whose task it is to buy the manuscript, which 
is the original fountainhead of the conceit, 
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and print it between the covers of a book or 
magazine. 

There is some excuse for conceit on the part 
of a man or woman who has written a good 
poem or story, just as there is for the self-esteem 
which frequently characterizes a great actor 
or singer, but the swelled head of the purchaser 
or editor of that good poem or story is likely 
to become either amusing or exasperating to 
those who are compelled to rub elbows with its 
possessor. 

More than one man of the present day has 
succeeded in acquiring a distinct and undis- 
puted position as a man of letters, one who 
represents the literature of his country, without 
writing a single line that the average reader of 
books and periodicals can quote. He is 
invariably a buyer of manuscript, however, and 
solong as he remains in the market he will 
enjoy the artistic prestige that is one of the 
perquisites of his business. 

There is another form of puffery for which 
the publishers, both of books and of magazines, 
are responsible, and which is, to my mind, 
peculiarly reprehensible, because it smacks too 
strongly of pill-vender methods to be agreeable 
when applied to a profession in which I am an 
humble toiler. 

The system to which I refer, is that of mak- 
ing personal puffery a distinct consideration in 
the terms of agreement between the author and 
his publisher. That is to say, that Messrs. 
Rime & Reeson, believing that Mr. Fitzgerald 
Playfair is a “coming” writer of fiction, con- 
tract with him for a novel or a number of 
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short stories every year, the understanding 
being that they are to “star” him in all their 
advertising matter, and give free publicity to 
such évents connected with his career as they 
may deem of value as a stimulus to the popular 
demand for his work. In such a ease it is 
usual to devise some catch line or phrase which 
is appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
author whom it is their purpose to boom. 
They may call him the “Gifted Young 
Romaneer,” or the “Octogenarian Bard,” or 
the “ Kohinoor of Literature,” or anything else 
that seems likely to create a demand for his 
books. And whatever the catch line may be 
that they agree upon, it must be employed 
exclusively in behalf of Mr. Fitzgerald Play- 
fair, and used only on the printing or adver- 
tising matter containing his name. The result 
is that after awhile the American public is 
led into the belief that Mr. Playfair is really a 
romancer, or a kohinoor, or a bard or whatever 
else his publishers represent him to be, in 
accordance with the terms of that contract. 
Whatever Mr. Playfair does is chronicled. 
He’s in Paris this week, in London next. He 
calls (but is not admitted, if the truth were 
known) on the Queen. He meets Gladstone. 
Presently he returns home, and is met down 
the bay by his publishers and “numerous 
friends.” 

Sometimes a new zest is given to the task of 
driving Fame into a corner and compelling her 
to throw up her hands by use of pictures of 
the distinguished writer, which are published 
in advertisements in the daily papers, together 
with reading matter relating to his life, charac- 
ter and social achievements, as well as the work 
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to which it is designed to draw popular atten- 
tion. 

This method of obtaining publicity is similar 
to that employed by the patent medicine people, 
who publish portraits of their patrons, together 
with confessions of their faith in the efficacy of 
the nostrum they have swallowed. The signers 
of these testimonials are paid in cash when they 
happen to be eminent singers, or actors, or 
clergymen, but if they are merely obscure citi- 
zens they receive in lieu of money that which is 
fully as precious to them, namely, besides two 
bottles of patent medicine, inordinate puffs, 
which have the effect of pleasing them and at 
the same time lending some weight to their 
words in their community. At first glance it 
is not easy to distinguish between the announce- 
ment of the publisher and that of the pill- 
vender, and even closer inspection reveals the 
fact that both of them are designed to force a 
dose down the throat of the unwilling public. 

I can think of nothing more discouraging to 
a “great ”’ literary man whose publishers have 
agreed to publish his portrait with a suitable 
panegyric in all their advertisements, who finds 
himself on the printed page side by side with a 
splendid tribute to “ Brave Fireman McGill, 
of Fall River,” or “Hiram Wintergreen, 
Utica’s Famous Detective,” neither of whom 
can boast of any noteworthy achievement save 
the swallowing of two bottles of ‘“ Hawkins’ 
Magic Invigorator and Lung Producing Lini- 
ment, and living to tell the tale!” 

And yet the advertisement of the quack will 
not only completely overshadow in point of 
size the announcement of the publisher, but it 
will eclipse it also in every other important 
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particular. The portrait of the survivor of the 


b] 


‘lung producer ” will be, if possible, more hor- 
rible to look upon than that of the literary 
“‘ Kohinoor ” whose story, “ Samantha’s Love,” 
begins in the current number of the Family 
Hearthrug ; and, as for the text in which the 
talents of the writer and the merits of his work 
are described, it does not compare for an 
instant in point of either enthusiasm or adjec- 
tives with that in which are sung the deeds of 
him who swallowed the proprietary draught 
and was previously unknown to fame. 

In one respect, however, the puffery of the 
literary profession is superior to that which is 
a part of the patent medicine business.” It is 
more enduring and in a great many cases 
it has been known to survive the object of the 
flattery, whereas the fame of the “ brave fire- 
man” or the “ great detective’ dies with the 
pill swallower, perhaps in consequence of his 
rash act. 

A careful study of English literature will 
bring to light innumerable verses in which the 
writer expresses a desire to die in the leafy 
spring, or in the golden autumn, or in the 
severe winter, according as the tastes of the 
bard or the exigencies of rhyme and meter may 
dictate. These well expressed desires are natu- 
ral enough for the poets of an elder and less 
sophisticated day, but for my own part, if I 
were a poet, 1 would rather die immediately 
after selling a large consignment of verses to a 
magazine, for in that case I would know that 
although my friends might forget me, my 
devoted publishers would keep my memory 
green until they could get my verses out of the 
safe and into the pages of their periodical, and 
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obtain their money value for them. After 
that I might be allowed to rest in peace. 

The taste for puffery, like every other per- 
nicious appetite, thrives and fattens on what it 
feeds on; and to such an extent has this 
strange craving been pampered and developed 
by modern printers and publishing houses that: 
now it has been actually proved that newspaper’ 
readers really enjoy reading puffs of other 
people, whereas in the incipient stages of the 
disease the sufferer usually cares only to 
read puffs of himself. From this and other 
signs and portents, I am led to believe 
that the coming decade will find our 
national system of puffery developed to an 
extent that has never yet been dreamed of by 
even the most accomplished Chicago Sunday 
editor. For my own part I am aweary of read- 
ing the enconiums which are heaped upon the 
barroom loafers who pose as “raconteurs,” the 
young men of fashion who condescend to 
‘go into trade,” the “ plucky” actresses who 
at a moment’s notice assume a role which they 
have been diligently understudying for months, 
and the “ literary’? women whose parlors are 
filled on Sunday evenings with the very cream 
of the great “aristocracy” of brains and cul- 
ture. I believe that in the course of time a 
few other people will become as tired of twad- 
dle of this description as I am, but it is 
possible by that time, too, that other living 
creatures besides the human race will come 
in for their share of puffery. It would 
be a comparative relief to read an article on 
“Popular Car Horses who drag our bob-tail 
ears,” ‘Favorite Croton Bugs who patronize 
well-known hotels,” and ‘ Brave Goats who 
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defy the Harlem Police.” Indeed, some of our 
dailies have already waxed eloquent over “our 
Central Park Baboons,” and “Talks with 
Maggie, the African Missing Link,” or with 
«¢ Chico, the Learned Chimpanzee,” are getting 
quite common. 

This sort of puffery will be in many cases 
much better deserved and bestowed than that 
to which we are accustomed at the present 
day. JaMEs L. Forp. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD S. MARTIN. 


SomME Goop Briton who has been out to the 
States and seen some things which he thinks 
are worth talking about at home, tells about 
them in the London Spectator, and what he 
says has the exceptional quality of being quite 
as edifying to us of whom he speaks as it could 
have been to anyone to whom it was addressed. 


Many people, he says, will doubtless hear with some- 
thing akin to wonder, of the long and dignified academic 
traditions of the New England colleges, and of their 
well-preserved and lovingly cherished forms and 
ceremonies—forms and ceremonies which do not yield 
in interest and picturesqueness to those of our uni- 
versities. The fact is we are far too apt, when we 
think of America, to consider it a new place. We for- 
get that the coast’ fringe of the New England States 
had flourishing settlements 250 years ago. We regard 
things that date from Cromwellian times as sufficiently 
venerable when we find them in England. Why should 
we make any distinction in the case of America? But 
in truth it is rather the Americans who are to blame 
than we. It is they who have so greatly overdone the 
talk about the absence of memories and traditions in 
America. It has become a conventional enthusiasm 
with them to go to Oxford or Cambridge, and to declare 
indiscriminately in regard to anything and everything, 
“Alas! we have nothing at all of this sort in 
America.” We in England have caught the parrot cry 
till at last it is a sort of unchallengeable dogma that 
everything is brand-new in America. The old brick 
halls which inclose the sides of the yard at Harvard, 
the stately facade of Nassau hall at Princeton, or the 
older blocks at Yale, may not be architecturally as 
magnificent as Wolsey’s work at Christ Church. They 
belong to an austerer epoch and a less artistic society. 
Unless, however, the y’ctures in the work before us 
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give a strangely false impression, they must have a 
charm of no mean kind. But in any case, and that 
matters more than any bricks and mortar, the American 
universities are seats of learning, alma maters, that men 
can and do love. Witness the yearly benefactions 
which their sons, and not merely those who are million- 
aires, provide for their greater glory. And the 
American university can do more than make her sons 
loyal to her. She can do what is the chief aim of 
every civic institution that is worthy of existence—she 
can inspire her children with a love of their country, 
and a willingness to sacrifice themselves for the welfare 
of the State. It was no accident that sent twelve hun- 
dred Harvard men to fight for their country on the 
battlefields of Virginia, and to beat down armed 
rebellion ; nor was it any idle fancy that raised to the 
ninety-five who fell in the good fight a monument at 
the very center of the life of the university. On the 
walls of the Memorial Hall are inscribed with the 
utmost simplicity the names of the men who died for 
the Union, the dates of birth and death, and the name 
of the battle. That is all. But even the perfect good 
taste and simplicity of the inscriptions is not without 
its significance. A university does not succeed unless it 
puts “breeding” and gentlemanly feeling, in the truest 
sense, into the characters of those to whom it is a nurs- 
ing mother. ‘Manners makeyth man” is not the 
monopoly of the Wykhamists, but belongs to every 
seat of true learning. Harvard gave “the free and 
gentle spirit ” of the true knight, both to those who fell 
and to those who raised so worthy and so touching a 
monument. Let us hope and trust, if ever our unity as 
a free people were endangered, as was that of the 
English beyond sea, the sons of our universities would 
prove themselves to have learned as worthily the 
greatest lesson that man, the citizen, can learn—the 
lesson of patriotism and of self-sacrifice to a just and 
worthy end. 


This is very good and wholesome talk, and if 
t has been set down here at so much length it 
is because there seemed to be no line of it that 
is not worth the attention of American readers. 
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If we are prouder of some things American 
than their merits warrant, there are other things 
of which we are not proud enough and about 
which we know and care far too little. When- 
ever we feel disposed to be proud of our 
colleges and universities it is safe for us to 
begin. They are great already; the old ones 
have history, the new ones have extraordinary 
promise, and the marvelous growth and pros- 
perity of both old and new favor the most 
sanguine expectations of their future glory. 


Ir HAS been suggested to THE BACHELOR 
that very rich young men with too much 
money are a nuisance in colleges, and that it 
would be a good plan for the authorities in 
such of our universities as are conspicuously 
overstocked with golden youth to stipulate that 
no undergraduate should have an allowance in 
excess of a certain moderate sum. 

It would be better no doubt if no under- 
graduate had more than $1,500 a year, or 
$2,500 at the outside, to spend during his 
college course. But for the authorities of a 
college to attempt to regulate the spending 
money of undergraduates, seems to THE Bacu- 
ELOR inexpedient. It would be hard, probably 
impossible, to do it, and the attempt would 
lead to deceit and evasion. A sensible lad of 
sound principies will worry along under the 
burden of too big an allowance without sus- 
taining any great detriment, and in the case of 
foolish fellows the disease will effect its own 
cure. To spend a large income is too engross- 
ing an occupation for an ordinary lad to engage 
in without more or less neglect of his scholastic 
obligations. If he plays so hard and so 
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expensively that his studies are shirked, he 
fails in his examinations and then out he goes. 
The newspapers told last spring of a young 
Californian at Harvard who beguiled his leisure 
with the acquisition of a string of trotting 
horses, and whose polo playing and polo ponies 
were the admiration of the Brookline Country 
Club. A university is not likely to harbor for 
any length of time a youth of such tastes who 
has an income sufficient to gratify them. His 
course of study is likely to be a short one. But 
if, in spite of his pecuniary resources and the 
occupations they afford him, he has energy and 
diligence enough to do the moderate amount 
of work that is necessary to keep him in college, 
there is no sound reason why he should not 


stay there. It may be said that his example is © 


bad. If it is conspicuously bad in certain pro- 
hibited directions, he will be dismissed, but if 
it is only bad because of his lavish expenditures 
in directions not prohibited, let him stay and let 
him alone. Young fellows at college ought not 
to be, and usually are not, so impressionable as 
to make it necessary to defend them from the 
example of youths who, as Chimmie Fadden 
would say, “ have money to burn.” Very rich 
young men are very rarely influential in Ameri- 
can colleges because they are rich. A reason- 
able amount of money gives them certain 
opportunities which they may have force enough 
to improve. They may have good stuff in them 
and be leaders, but in such cases it is more apt 
to be so in spite of their wealth than because 
of it. 

Let the rich lads alone so long as they 
behave themselves with fair discretion. It is 
good for them to be in college, and though it 
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may not be any special benefit to a college to 
harbor them, it ought not to do it any special 
harm. If theyMave tolerably good sense they 
will learn much in the course of four years 
about the existence of things that money can- 
not buy, and a knowledge of those things will 
be useful to them. 


HERE Is an item of news which appeared a 
month or two ago in the Boston Transcript : 

Frederick Swift, son of Mayor Swift, of Chicago, was 
initiated by the Delta Kappa Epsilon Society of the 
University of Chicago in a novel manner. The young 
man was made to parade the streets bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “I Am the Son of the Mayor.” At night he was 
intrusted with the avocation of a “parlor entertainer.” 
Announcing himself in this style, he was compelled to 
go from house to house and solicit money. 


Since the University of Chicago is compara- 
tively a new thing, the chapter of the D. K. E. 
Society that has been planted in it must be 
still younger. It has made a bad start in 
imitating the habit that the Harvard “ Dicky” 
fell into of making the general public a party 
to the absurdities of its initiation. Whatever 
pranks it chooses to play with its neophytes, it 
would do much better to play them privately. 
The Harvard “Dicky” made its antics so 
unpleasantly conspicuous that it narrowly 
escaped annihilation. The D. K. E. in Chicago 
by following the same methods may expect to 
reach the same conclusion. Even if one avails 
one’s self of the privilege of youth to be a 
goose, it is a mistake to quack so loudly that 
one’s anserine behavior cannot be overlooked. 


Nor so much is heard nowadays as formerly 
about college student waiters. If waiting on 
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tables at summer hotels is still affected to any 
considerable extent as a vacation employment 
by college students, it certainly excites less 
comment than it used to. Perhaps it has 
grown so familiar that there is no longer 
any “news” in it; perhaps it is less prevalent 
than it used to be. The last money-making 
experiment of college students that enjoyed any 
considerable amount of notoriety was their 
enlistment as chair boys at the Chicago Fair. 
No doubt a great many of them fiud remunera- 
tive work for their hands to do this summer, 
but the newspapers do not talk about them. 


THE cass of 96 at Amherst distinguished 
itself before it went home for its vacation by 
offering the college a flag and flagstaff for the 
chapel tower. The offer was accepted and the 
class has still a whole year in which to be 
proud of itself and rejoice in having had a 
happy thought. 


ProFEssoR HarRLAN AMEN, the new princi- 
pal of Phillips Academy, Exeter, is a graduate 
of Exeter and Harvard, and was a room-mate 
while in college, of President Hyde, of Bowdoin. 
He goes to Exeter from Riverview Academy, 
Poughkeepsie. If he is a benevolent man, as 
probably he is, it will rejoice his heart to 
remember that besides the advantage tle 
Exeter boys may derive from his scholarship 
and pedagogical gifts, his patronymic will be a 
source of innocent delight to them as long as 
he keeps school. ‘ Harlan Amen” is a good 
name. It will certainly be appreciated at 
Exeter, and doubtless in due time will be 
honored and respected there. 
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Boston UNIVERSITY is spreading out on 
Ashburton place. It has bought the Mt. 
Vernon church and other property on that 
street, and will make over the church into a 
headquarters for the law school. It is some 
disadvantage to its fame that it should have 
Harvard for so near a neighbor, but that is rather 
a sentimental than a practical drawback, and, 
anyhow, it bears up well under it and thrives 
apace. 


ConvENT HILx, bounded by 138th and 
140th streets and St. Nicholas and Amsterdam 
avenues, has been chosen as the site of the new 
buildings of the College of the City of New 
York. Most of the land is on a high plateau. 
The college has $1,100,000 to spend on its site 
and buildings, of which sum not more than 
$600,000 can be spent for the site. The site 
chosen was selected by the committee from 
some forty that were proposed. 


GRADUATES OF American colleges in good 
standing are received into German universities 
without examinations for entrance. A similar 
privilege has never hitherto been granted them 
in France, where foreigners have been shut out 
altogether from some scholastic institutions and 
admitted to others only after stringent exami- 
nations, held often under conditions trouble- 
some to foreigners to meet. There is a pros- 
pect now that the French will do better. Some 
of the leading American professors, among them 
Professor Furber, of the University of Chicago, 
have lately conferred on the subject with French 
authorities, and a Franco-American committee 
has been formed to devise a plan for making the 
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educational facilities of France more available- 


to American students. Report says that the - 


French authorities have observed, with some 
dissatisfaction, the numbers of young Ameri-. 
cans in the German universities, and the oppor- 
tunity that their presence offers of prejudicing- 
the American mind with dispositions favorable 
to Germany. It is as well for France, they 
think, that a share of their young men should’ 
be studying in Paris and learning to think 
kindly of the French, and they are disposed to, 
do their part to make that possible. 


A LEARNED discussion has been going om 
in the London Times over the pronunciation 
of Greek. Some contestants want it pro-- 
nounced as it is accepted, declaring that it is. 
absurd to try to teach boys to write the Greek 
accents correctly if the accents are to be of no 
practical use after they are written. The main 
argument against putting stress upon the 
accented syllables is that if that method is. 
used Greek poetry won’t scan. Another 
branch of the discussion bears upon the expe- 
diency of changing the pronunciation of 
ancient Greek to make it conform more closely 
to the sound of modern Greek. There is. 
strong opposition to that proposal also, and the 
Times has given what American newspapers. 
would consider a surprising amount of space to- 
the letters on the subject. 


Two MEMBERS of the Cornell crew are 
quoted in the newspapers as saying that they 
had “an enjoyable time” in England. If 
they meant to say they had a good time their 
mode of expressing themselves is faulty. An 
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experience may be enjoyable and yet not be 
enjoyed by the particular individuals who 
dallied with it. If any of the Cornell men had 
a good time in England they deserve credit for 
their fortitude in wresting happiness from the 
midst of much adversity. 


WHEN THE announcement was made in June 
that Professor Charles A. Collin had terminated 
his connection with the Cornell Law School 
and was going to practice law in New York, 
the Evening Post devoted a paragraph to the 
incident and concluded it by saying : 

«We congratulate Cornell University on getting rid 
of Collin. Whatever else may be said of his kind of 


law, it is clearly not a kind ,which should be infused 
into the’ minds of the ingenuous youth.” 


For a number of years Prof. Collin was the 
legal adviser of Governor Hill and after him of 
Governor Flower, especially as to the statutory 
legislation for the State of New York. It was. 
natural that the Post would take a gloomy 
view of his parts and principles. Nevertheless. 
there has been a contrary sentiment about him 
at Ithaca, and it seems possible that he has 
even been esteemed and valued there. Ina 
letter dated Cornell University and published 
in the Post Mr. James P. Harrold resented 
the Post’s remarks as reflecting 
“upon the integrity and good name of a man who has 
always been known among his intimate associates as 
one of the most upright as well as one of the ablest. 
exponents of the law; a man of whom every student 
who has had the good fortune to study under him will 


say that he owes much of his stability of character as 
well as knowledge of law.” 


Cornell, Mr. Harrold thinks, is by no means 
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to be “congratulated on getting rid of Collin.” 
She loses, he says, by his resignation the services 
of a profound scholar, an able teacher, and a 
man of the highest integrity, who has done more 
than any man for statutory reform in New 
York and who has built up for Cornell in 
eight years ‘“‘a law school that takes its place 
with the best in the land.” 


Miss SHOLL’s timely article in this number 
shows that the summer schools have had a flour- 
ishing season. There are far too many of them 
to be enumerated here, and scattered up and 
down New England and New York, and more 
sparsely through the Northwest, they seem to 
be well supported and to serve a valuable pur- 
pose. Their main office is to give instruction 
on one or two subjects to teachers and others 
who have not leisure to attend courses of lect- 
ures except in vacation time. Most of them 
end in July or early in August, after sessions of 
from four to six weeks. One of the most 
remarkable of them is the School of Applied 
Ethies, which held its fourth summer session 
this year at Plymouth, Mass. Its term was 
five weeks, ending August 9. It had four 
departments—Economics, Ethics, Education 
and the History of Religions. Among its 
thirty-five lecturers were Felix Adler, Charles 
A. Briggs, William James, F. J. Stimson, A. 
T. Hadley, A. L. Lowell, Henry C. Adams, H. 
L. Wayland, Herbert Welsh, Carroll D. 
Wright, Mrs. Mary Livermore, Edwin D. 
Mead, and others equally well known. Many 
of the lectures given were reported at some 
length in the Boston Transcript, and give one 
an exalted opinion of the amount of erudition 
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secreted by faithful listeners who improved 
their opportunities and took in all that was 
said. 

One of the most important of the recog- 
nized duties of a modern college president is to 
talk, and, in particular, to talk about educa- 
tion. President Eliot talks freely and wisely 
on that subject every year to various expert 
audiences. President Schurman, of Cornell, 
too, is called upon often to tell what he knows, 
and gives edifying responses. President Har- 
per, of the University of Chicago, had engage- 
ments in June to deliver addresses at the com- 
mencement exercises of eleven different institu- 
tions situated in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and New York. 
Dr. Harper must always have much to say and 
the gift of fluent utterances, and besides that 
he must be a man of great public spirit and 
willing to spend himself for the good of his 
cause. If anyone approached his record of 
this year as a commencement orator it must 
have been Bishop Potter, and to him public 
speaking is so decidedly the habit of his life 
that he may have come to be able to make 
a good address without taking serious thought 
beforehand. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES confer all honorary 
degrees at commencement. British universities 
seem to confer them whenever it is convenient. 
Late in July the University of Edinburgh 
imparted its LL.D. to Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
of Philadelphia and London. (He practices 
in both cities.) Dr. Mitchell is an M.D. of 
Jefferson Medical College (1850), and of the 
University of Bologna (1888), and an LL.D. 
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of Harvard (1886). In the university oration 
at Edinburgh he was described as “ the chief 
ornament to medical science in the new world.” 
A rating so distinguished probably caused him 
more embarrassment than satisfaction, but he 
has a sense of humor and can stand it. 


THE OLD Dartmouth pine, a tree as well 
known in Hanover as the Washington elm is 
known in Cambridge, has given up the struggle 
for existence and been cut down. It was about 
125 years old, which is a mature age for a 
New Hampshire pine. It was supposed to 
have been set out by three Indians as a 
memorial of their graduation. Each year the 
graduating class held class-day exercises under 
it. A president’s chair and a mantel for 
Butterfield Hall will be made from its wood, 
and the rest of it will be made into souvenirs. 


AccorRDING TO the Yale senior class book 
the average expenses of members of the class of 
1895 while at Yale were: Freshman year, 
$912; sophomore year, $943; junior year, 
$942 ; senior year, $1,032 ; in all, $3,829. 


Out oF the seventeen members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s cabinet eight were Oxford men, 
six were Cambridge men and one was a gradu- 
ate of University College, London. In Lord 
Salisbury’s cabinet there are nine Oxford men 
and three Cambridge men. 


THE FiRsT of the Barnard gold medals was 
awarded by the faculty of Columbia to Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsey for the dis- 
overy of argon in the atmosphere. To the 
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same gentlemen has been sent a still more 
notable memorial of their discovery in the form 
of ten thousand dollars, a first prize from the 
Hodgkins fund of the Smithsonian Institute. 


Tuis 18 the dull vacation season in the col- 
lege world—a time which the little god Cupid 
improves to the best of his ability along lake 
and Atlantic shores and in the mountains. It 
has been rather definitely understood that the 
little god has little or no respect for college 
engagements, and that he puts in his more 
serious work among graduates of six or eight 
years’ standing. However this may be, he 
always manages to befuddle the brains of a 
dozen or so young sophs or juniors, and is the 
real cause of many flunks and suspensions. 
He seems to be the arrant enemy of serious. 
education. He is holding up coeducation to 
ridicule.. He ought to be suppressed. Latest 
advices point to his having designs upon sum 
mer schools and the severe and_spectacled 
school marms who assemble every summer in 
order the better to read Homer and Dante and 
Shakespeare. We trust that the information 
will prove to be incorrect. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


THE Vigilant-Defender race of July 22 
showed Defender to be the best boat at every 
point of sailing, except directly before the 
wind. To an onlooker it seemed a surpris- 
ing thing that with Vigilant tuned up to go 
5 to 10 minutes better in a 30-mile course 
than she could go in 18938, Defender should 
walk away from her on each leg of the tri- 
angular course, and finally win in 9 minutes 
17 seconds. Undoubtedly the Herreshoffs 
came to the conclusion that the center-board 
idea had about reached its perfection in Vigi- 
dant, and that if they were to surpass her time 
they must do it by a narrower keel boat. The 
way Defender slips through the water, without 
leaving any foam or trace, and with hardly any 
line of spray or foam at her bow, is astonishing. 
She glides through the water very much like a 
long Indian canoe. Sometimes on a heavy 
wave one can see far under her bows. She 
goes over a high wave with an easy, rocking 
motion which seems in some mysterious way 
to increase her speed. 

On July 22 the wind on the last leg from 
the Southwest was a good, whole-sail breeze. 
Vigilant buried her lee rail most of the time. 
Defender stood up much better, and the way 
she led the fleet of steamers to the Scotland 
lightship made all yachtsmen open their eyes. 
Barring all accidents she will win three out of 
the five races against Valkyrie III., if she 
does not win them all. We have not yet 
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tested her in a gale of wind, but if she stands 
up better than Vigilant in a whole-sail breeze 
it is probable that under reefed sails she will 
also stand up better than Vigilant, the latter, 
as we know, being a first-class sea boat. 

The marvelous thing about Defender is that 
int her trial races, without tuning up, she is 
able to make a show of Vigilant, which yacht 
is considered to be the fastest afloat, the 
majority of critics deeming her to-day, in an 
ocean race, from 3 to 5 minutes faster in a 50- 
mile race than Britannia. 

As to the picture which the two white yachts 
presented, under their splendidly-fitting set of 
new sails, with their crews of white-canvassed 
sailors, nothing could have been finer. 
Defender, take it all together, is perhaps not 
so beautiful as Vigilant, but she is very much 
more dangerous looking. She has that rakish, 
fast look of a thoroughbred, while Vigilant 
always was and always will be a thing of 
beauty. 

On July 20 and 22 Vigilant was sailed 
much better than Defender. Defender did 
not go so close to the mark as Vigilant, and 
lost in both races from two to three minutes by 
going too far into the wind. Mr. Willard, 
who captained Vigilant, we hope will be on 
board Defender in her races against Valkyrie 
III. We have sailed with Mr. Willard and 
know something of his abilities as to sails. He 
is the best man above decks in this country. 
He had Vigilant’s sails on July 22 in better 
shape than any yacht ever sailed in these 
waters. Her sails fitted much better than 
Defender’s and were handled much better than 
Defender’ s, although they were new. 
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As we predicted in the July number of Tur 
BacuHeEtor, Valkyrie III. may win one out of 
the five races for the cup. For, seeing the 
trial races between Vigilant and Defender, we 
are inclined to add that Valkyrie ITT. will win 
her one race to windward and return. Before 
the wind we do not believe Defender is 
superior to Vigilant with her center-board up. 

Great thanks are due to Mr. George Gould, 
the owner of Vigilant, and to Mr. Willard for 
their sportsmanlike behavior in spending time 
and money over Vigilant, and putting her in 
the form she was July 20 and 22. Mr. Gould 
has done his best to give Defender the best 
test she could possibly have. It is safe to say 
that he has done even more to make himself 
popular by this action than by taking Vigilant 
to England last year. Mr. Willard has also 
declared that, in spite of the decision against 
his protest, he will still put Vigilant in the 
trial races. 

The sad fact remains—we have given up our 
beloved center-board! but, has the cutter 
triumphed? Here lies the contention. 


WITHOUT DESIRING to impress upon those 
who are familiar with the history of the Ameri- 
can Cup the changes in the deed of gift, it is 
worth while running over briefly at this time 
the facts regarding it. 

This trophy was originally offered by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron as a challenge cup for 
all nations. -In 1851 the schooner yacht 
America captured it in a contest with several 
British yachts at a race around the Isle of 
Wight. The cup thus became the property of 
the owners of the America,, but six years later 
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it was deeded by them to the New York Yacht 
Club in trust as an international challenge cup. 
In 1870 the English schooner Cambria chal- 
lenged for it, but met with defeat by the 
schooner Magic and others of the New York 
Yacht Club in a race over the club course. In 
1871 the English schooner Livonia challenged 
for it, but was defeated, losing twice to 
Columbia and twice to Sappho and winning 
once from Columbia. In 1876 a Canadian 
schooner, The Countess of Dufferin, chal- 
lenged for it, but was defeated by Madeline. 
In 1881 a Canadian sloop yacht Atlanta was 
brought through the Erie Canal to New York, 
and was defeated by the sloop Mischief. 
Owing to this bringing down of a yacht 
through some interior waterway, and its possi- 
bilities, the New York Yacht Club returned 
the cup to Mr. Schuyler, one of the original 
donors, and took it back again under a differ- 
ent deed of gift. In 1885 Genesta was beaten 
by Puritan. In 1886 Galatea was beaten by 
Mayflower, and in 1887 Thistle was beaten by 
Volunteer. Here again the cup was returned 
to Mr. Schuyler and taken back once more 
under still another deed of gift; and, finally, 
in 1893, Valkyrie was beaten by Vigilant. 


In spITE of the adverse comments of some of 
the British sporting papers at the time of Val- 
kyrie ITI.’s first and second trials, there is 
little doubt left now in the minds of yachtsmen 
that the Englishmen are pretty well satisfied 
with the boat which is to come over to repre- 
sent them. And that is hardly surprising 
when one thinks of that beating which she 
gave Britannia and Ailsa in the last match. 
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I have seen a great variety of explanation of 
this 19 minute beating which Valkyrie ITT. 
administered to Britannia, but the most sen- 
sible one is that which attributes it to the 
jockeying match between Britannia and Ailsa, 
which, as was shown in one of the Vigilant 
races over there last year, will account for any- 
thing in the way of discrepancy between the 
leader and two boats following her, which 
jockey one another. When one thinks of the 
things that Valkyrie ITI. can do toward rectify- 
ing what were her evident weaknesses in the first 
two trials across the water it is apparent that 
the boat we shall have to face is likely to bea 
wonder. She was oversparred at first and 
undoubtedly overcanvassed, but both of these 
defects can be remedied and probably have 
been. Moreover, she did not draw what she 
was intended to at first, and this room left for 
additional weight may be, and very likely is, 
just what she wants to bring her up and make 
her less tender. This we shall know soon after 
she reaches here. But there is one respect in 
which I do not see how it is possible to change 
her, and that is in regard to her beam and the 
wash she throws. Watson has once before 
built a boat which gave rise to this criticism, 
and assuredly the most remarkable feature of 
our Defender this year is the way in which 
she slips through the water, and this point is 
enough to give us great encouragement. Wat- 
son has gone upon the English belief that beam 
is required for sail carrying. We believe this, 
too, but have faith also in low-placed lead. 


In THE cruise of the New York Yacht Club 
Defender added more and more to her laurels 
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and increased the confidence which has already 
been born in her. With the exception of the 
day when she broke down on the run to New 
London, and later when she broke her gaff, 
she repeatedly showed her ability to run away 
from even Vigilant, which has been sailing 
better and better, and certainly from anything 
else in the sloop line. Her first breakdown 
was in the steering gear, and was caused, 
it is said, by the heating of the gear. This 
makes us feel a little nervous regarding the 
complicated double wheel, for if the steel parts 
become heated and the shafts choke, it would 
naturally render Defender out of it, in spite of 
all efforts, until the next race. It was a 
pleasure to see the old veterans like Voluntecr, 
who defended the America cup successfully in 
1887, and the newer veteran, Vigilant, out- 
sailed by our latest boat, Defender, and it 
gives us an added confidence in our chances. 

One of the greatest reasons for congratula- 
tions that the Herreshoffs can have is the way 
in which Defender gets through the water, and 
the fact that they have given us at last a boat 
which is as fast as the English boats in stays. 
Her clean lines are beautiful, and she points 
and foots better than Vigilant, while her wave 
is lower and her water less pronounced. This, 
as a matter of fact, is readily understood when 
one examines her bow and stern lines and sees 
her easy bilge. 


A piscussion that is being continually 
carried on as to whether the American has 
given up to the English or the English to the 
American in the way of yacht models has filled 
up columns of the newspapers and furnished 
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club talk for months. Assuredly we are no 
longer using a centerboard such as we used to 
swear by, but there is no doubt that the 
improved fin-keel which we are using is prac- 
tically a fixed centerboard, so that I don’t see 
why both sides cannot be happy. 

After the accident to Defender’s steering 
gear, the mishap to her gaff in the race for 
the Goelet cup was quite depressing, and 
although she had already shown herself superior 
to her rivals, there is no doubt but that, while 
those who are posted know that neither Cap- 
tain Haff nor the syndicate will go into a race 
with the English boat with anything aboard 
that has not been thoroughly tested, there is a 
general feeling that experiments should be 
fully over soon. To lose two races to the 
Vigilant on account of accidents is the cause 
of this uneasiness, but if Defender goes through 
the trial races without accident confidence will 
once more be restored. 

The accident to the Vigilant’s mainsail on 
the run to Newport, was only another evidence 
of the chances that there always are and how 
the man who takes the short end has a good 
deal in his favor in this sport. 


THE SECRECY preserved about the measure- 
ments of the yachts, brings up the old question 
as to what ought to be good form regarding 
matters of sport. We heard, too, a great deal 
about the jockeying practiced on Vigilant 
when she was across the water, and a good 
many laymen here look at jockeying in the 
same way in which the professor looked at 
eurved pitching. He considered it a dis- 
graceful and unfair attempt to deceive the bats- 
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man and wanted the faculty to put a stop to 
college baseball on that account. How far 
ought we to do away with skill in contests? 
Ought it not to be of value to a yacht to be 
quick in stays and to have a handy crew? 
How soon ought measurements to be given to 
the public and, what means more, of course, to 
the rivals? At what point in the training of 
an eight-oared crew should everybody be 
invited to see the work? At what point in 
the development of tactics on the football 
field should the opposing eleven be admitted ? 
When ought the coaches to be allowed to 
watch and time the rival eight on the river? 
How much of the titillating excitement of 
reading accounts of the two crews should we 
lose, if we had their actual daily performance 
in cold print? At present undoubtedly we 
have too much secrecy, but there would be 
such a thing as too little if we went to the 
extreme of reducing the value of skill and 
taking away the premium which ought to be 
bestowed upon invention, whether directed 
along the lines of improvement in boat build- 
ing, boat rigging or perfecting the skill of 
the men. 


In JULY, preparations began at the track in 
New Haven for the arrival of the Cambridge 
visitors. A new turf track was laid out for the 
hurdle races on grass, and in addition to this 
the track itself, which is a bit too hard to suit 
the Englishman’s fancy, has been harrowed up 
and loosened, to make it more nearly correspond 
to their presumed wishes. A pleasant private 
house has been secured on York street, the best 
location possible for both comfort and proximity 
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to the center of affairs, and yet not so near as 
to be likely to be disturbed. . Arrangements 
are also made for a suitable training table ; 
and, unless all signs fail, there will nothing be 
left undone to make the stay of the visitors in 
New Haven agreeable. Every courtesy will be 
extended, so far as the Englishmen when in 
training can accept, and everything done for the 
material and practical needs of a set of men in 
training to win a match. For there is no doubt 
that the Englishmen are coming over with 
that end in view, and they will not allow any- 
thing to turn their attention from that one vital 
point. It is understood also that there has 
been formed an entertainment committee of 
New York Yale graduates, who will see that 
the Englishmen have a good time when in that 
city, as well as while at New Haven. 

The interest in the match increases rapidly, 
and the opportunity of entertaining a set of 
English university athletes is going to be seized 
upon with avidity by everyone. 

I was glad to read what our prominent 
athletic authorities urge about the general 
amnesty among American colleges, at any rate 
during the time of the visit of the Cambridge 
team. Men who have done so much for the 
cause of athletics, are doing still more now in 
the way of advocating better agreements, and 
a renewal of former pleasant relations among 
the colleges. The more of us who believe in 
peace and work toward that end the better. 
And then, whether we win or lose, we shall 
have what we all of us long for, true sport. 

The men who are coming to represent Cam- 
bridge are: F. S. Horan, W. E. Lutyens, H. 
J. Davenport, W. FitzHerbert, C. H. Lewin, 
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G. Gomer-Williams, E. H. Wilding, L. E. 
Pilkington, W. M. Fletcher, E. J. Watson, W. 
Mendelson, F. M. Jennings and A. B. Johnston. 

Of these men, Lutyens, Horan and Daven- 
port are distance runners. Horan won the 
three-mile race at the Cambridge-Oxford games, 
in July, in 14 minutes 50 2-5 seconds. Lut- 
yens won the mile in 4 minutes 23 2-5 seconds. 
Neither of them were hard pushed. Daven- 
port came in third in the mile. As I said in 
the last number of THE BACHELOR OF ARTS, we 
have no men who can stand any chance with 
the Englismen in distance running, unless we 
develop some new. talent, and that is, in this 
event, particularly unlikely. 

Morgan can sometimes get under 4-30, but 
will perform consistently only about that mark. 
He is a good, steady man, but 4-30 is as hard 
for him as 4-25 for the Englishmen, to say the 
least. Perhaps our climate will make some 
difference with them, but otherwise I 
cannot see how we can have a look in at the 
mile, any more than they will at the weights. 
Thrall, the Yale walker, is good, and is train- 
ing for the runs, particularly the mile run, and 
is, of course, an unknown quantity. The half 
mile is also practically conceded to the Cam- 
bridge men. Woodhull, who is Yale’s best 
man, dropped out of it this year, although he 
ran a year ago in England, where he was 
defeated. When it comes down to the quarter 
mile, FitzHerbert won this in 50 seconds at the 
Cambridge-Oxford games, while Lutyens ran 
third in the same race. Here we can come 
nearer than at the mile and the half mile, but 
I doubt if we have any man who can beat 
FitzHerbert, if he is in condition. Richards 
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has been accredited with running the quarter in 
50 seconds. It is out of the question, how- 
ever, for him to run in all the races in which 
he is a good man, namely, the 100, 220, 300 
and quarter, and he will probably be used in 
but two. It is possible he may essay the 220 
and 300. Gomer-Williams and Wilding 
are the two Cambridge sprinters. They 
were both beaten by Jordan of Oxford in 103, 
but were all close together at the finish, Wild- 
ing being only a foot and a half behind the 
winner and Gomer-Williams within a yard of 
the winner. Wilding was third. Richards is, 
of course, Yale’s best man in the 100, although 
there are one or two others, like Byers, who are 
promising men. How much they can do toward 
getting to the top between now and October is 
doubtful, however. Richards can certainly 
beat 103 when he is fit by close to } of a 
second. Pilkington and Fletcher are their 
hurdlers. Both have been beaten by Oakley of 
Oxford in 163, but Fletcher fell after jumping the 
last hurdle and Pilkington came in second. 
Cady, Hatch and Perkins are Yale’s best men 
in this event and they all run very close together, 
with Cady a little the choice. On the track 
they can get to 16 even, but on the grass their 
time is conjectural. For Cambridge, Watson 
will put the weight and can get up pretty close 
to 38 feet. Johnston throws the hammer a 
hundred feet, but will probably get a little be- 
yond that here. In the jumps Cambridge has 
Mendelson, whose record is 22 ft. 54 in., which 
won the contest at the Oxford-Cambridge 
games. Johnston in the high jump goes to 
5 ft. 8 in. This latter is about the average 
jump of the Yale men, Sheldon and Thompson 
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although both have gone above it at times. 
They cannot be counted on as sure, much above 
that height. Sheldon has reached 23 feet in 
the broad and is a good man in competition. 
Some of the English papers in going over the 
prospects, give Yale a sure thing of the high 
jumps and count upon their winning the odd 
event and the match. If the odd event depends 
upon either of the jumps it is likely to be a very 
close thing unless Johnston is out of condition. 


THE DISSENSIONS in the London Athletic 
Club, which are being widely reported as we 
go to press, lead some to believe that the meet- 
ing with the New York Athletic Club will not 
take place. It does not seem, however, as yet, 
that there should be cause for great uneasiness 
on this account, as it is probable that the diffi- 
culties will be patched up and the team will 
certainly come. Mr. Hollman, the secretary of 
the London Athletic Club, is not likely to leave 
anything undone to bring matters to a success- 
ful issue. His letter of July is straightforward 
and admits what is patent to everyone—that 
the contest is likely to become one between as 
many good athletes as the London club 
can secure and a similar number of men 
carrying the New York colors. Looked upon 
in this way, it ought to be considered a general 
international match under the auspices of the 
London and New York clubs, rather than a 
contest between members. The men who will 
carry the London club’s colors will probably be, 
in the sprints, Downer and Bradley, with a pos- 
sibility of FitzHerbert trying the 220. Bradley is 
likely to be the most dangerous. In the 440 and 
880 Bredin and FitzHerbert will be the ones to 
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watch, while Horan will undoubtedly be sent 
in the longer race to help out. Should the pace 
in the first half just suit him, he may come out 
in the lead, for he is a strong finisher. In the 
mile Lutyens is the choice, with Bacon as his 
ally. The long stretch of three miles will bring 
Horan, Bacon and Monroe. Oakley, the crack 
Oxford man, will be the choice of the English 
string at the hurdles, though Shaw, who comes 
with him, can beat him if he has his best day. 
He is hardly as consistent a performer as Oak- 
ley. In the long jump Oakley and Fry—the 
latter capable of 23 and over—will enter, while 
in the high Ryan and Williams are the men. 
Barry, an old friend, and Horgan will be the 
weight putters of the team. 


THERE Is no fact that emphasizes more 
strongly the hold that athletics have secured 
during the last century, than the present feeling 
exhibited in England toward Dr. W. G. Grace, 
the hero of the cricket world. The many who 
feel that our appreciation of the athlete in 
American universities is overdone, could almost 
transfer their criticism to the other side of the 
water. Here is a man 47 years of age, a 
physician, and the son of a Bristol surgeon, 
whose name is made great not on account of 
his attainments in his chosen profession, but on 
account of his relation to and his performance 
in the field of the most popular sport in 
England. Here are some comments of foreign 
papers, which show, among other things, how 
little by continental minds the sport of which 
he is the ideal is understood. 


From the Madrid Correo: ‘The eminent 
cricketer of whom all London, or rather all 
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England is at present speaking, W. G. Grace, 
is a batter, and his famous career has just been 
crowned by a performance which has filled the 
whole world of sportsmen with admiration and 
wonder. At the age of 47, an age when the 
hour of retirement is generally at hand for 
players of cricket, W. G. Grace attained in a 
recent match a score of a thousand points, 
which means that he ran a thousand times the 
distance of several meters which separates the 
two rows of wickets. Every time, in fact, that 
the player strikes the ball with his batte he 
has to continue running this distance until the 
bowler succeeds in recovering the ball.” 

From the Journal de Senlis: “ Gilbert 
Grace is a doctor who has devoted himself 
body and soul to the cricket, that sort of game 
of bounding ball played by the English for 
more than acentury. Gilbert Grace has over- 
come all other players in the world; he has 
beaten all previous records, and lately, when it 
was expected that his biceps needed a little 
rest, he surpassed himself once more. Whence 
an outbreak of enthusiasm such as Shakespeare, 
Darwin and Carlyle never aroused.” 

From the Paris Temps: ‘During the 
thirty years that Dr. Grace has played in 
public the crowd has paid such high prices for 
seats that it is no exaggeration to put the doc- 
tor’s income at 200 frances a day. A news- 
paper lately estimated the value of the prizes, 
cups, chronometers, chains, rings, medallions, 
ete., won during this period at 400,000 franes. 
This means, therefore, earnings of 20,000 
francs a year, more than the Duke of Cam- 
bridge receives as commander-in-chief; more 


than the greater part of the English « 
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magistrates, officials and ministers receive.” 

In writing to the Pall Mall Gazette, Dr. 
Grace says that since he has been in the 
practice of his profession he found that 
cricket has interfered with his practice a 
great deal, but, as he frankly and philosophically 
states, “It cannot be helped.” 

Perhaps the one point which critics lose 
sight of is that, in advancing and taking the 
part of the patron and exemplar of the best 
orm in the sport which gives the most delight- 
ful exercise and recreation to so many thou- 
sands annually, Dr. Grace has accomplished 
something which, while outside the lines of his 
chosen profession, has resulted in greater good 
to a greater number than any one man could 
have expected to accomplish in any other way. 


As a fitting conclusion to the Cornell- 
Leander affair the following letter shows the 
position taken by the crew. The statement of 
Prof. Horatio S. White, dean of Cornell Col- 
lege, also throws some light upon the subject. 

*“¢ Henley-on-Thames, July 11.—The Cornell 
crew has sent out the following for publication : 

*‘ In view of the discussion over the action of 
the Cornell crew in Tuesday’s race, we believe 
that the position of the Cornells in the matter 
should be clearly defined. 

‘‘The umpire, as we interpret the rules of 
racing, has entire control of a race after it has 
been started, and to disregard his command is 
sufficient reason to disqualify a crew. On 
Tuesday the usual question, ‘ Are you ready?’ 
was asked, and as no negative reply was heard 
by the umpire from either crew, the word ‘Go’ 
was given. 
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“Cornell started and Leander also drew 
away from the post. We soon discovered that 
Leander had stopped rowing, but the umpire 
did not recall us nor did he in any way indi- 
eate his desire to have us return. Had he 
done so we would have stopped at any point on 
the course. He followed us to the finish and 
awarded us the heat. 

“Under the rules governing racing, as we 
understand them, had Cornell not rowed over 
the course we would have been liable to dis- 
qualification from entry into any subsequent 
heat, and thereby debarred from further com- 
petition in the Grand Challenge contest. No 
one can regret the outcome of this lamentable 
affair more than the members of the Cornell 
crew. They certainly did not come to Eng- 
land to claim a race from Leander or any other 
crew by default. 

‘‘ The crew has never authorized any statement 
to the effect that Cornell would not consider a 
proposition for another trial between Leander 
and ourselves. However, we did not feel at 
liberty to suggest a contest until after the sub- 
sequent heats had been decided. 

“It certainly would have been premature on 
the part of Cornell to take any action in the 
matter before the result of the subsequent heat 
in which the Cornell’s were to row, since 
Leander would undoubtedly not care to row us 
had we been defeated by another crew. 

‘So far as Cornell is concerned in connection 
with the Grand Challenge Cup, we acknowledge 
our defeat, after a hard race by Trinity Hall. 
We have no excuse to offer. We were fairly 
beaten and we take this opportunity to express 
our sincere thanks to the English public for 
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the many courtesies extended to us during our 
five weeks’ sojourn in their country.” 

Dean White says : 

“In reviewing the outcome of the Henley 
regatta, so far as Cornell is concerned, we feel 
that the unfortunate termination of the trial is 
greatly to be deplored. It was the earnest 
desire of Cornell to meet the Leander crew, 
and, if possible, in the first round. It was the 
manifest business of the Cornell crew, having 
been duly and officially started, and in the 
absence of any information as to the difficulty 
with the other boat, to row over the course and 
to leave to the officials the duty of settling 
afterward any irregularities which might have 
occurred. 

“ At the same time, the general desire in 
Ithaca was that if the regulations of the regatta 
should rule Leander out, a private race might, 
nevertheless, be arranged between Leander and 
Cornell. Almost universal, here, is the feeling 
of regret that the previously friendly relations 
which had appeared to exist on all sides should 
have been marred by such an unhappy misun- 
derstanding, and this regret is greater than any 
disappointment at the loss of the second heat. 

‘«‘ As to the inferences to be drawn from the 
breakdown against Trinity Hall, the first is 
that the Cornell crew were badly overtrained. 
The period of preparation with some of the 
members of the crew had begun last September 
on account of their connection with the football 
team, and withal had continued almost without 
intermission since January. The practice 
on Cayuga Lake before leaving was un- 
usually severe, and the period of practice in 
England was too monotonous and prolonged.” 
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The father of Fennell has also come out in 
a letter criticising Courtney severely and 
rebuking him for attributing the defeat to his— 
Fennell’s—son. 


A GRaDuATE of Dublin University who has 
rowed four years on the Dublin University 
eights, and who was present at the Harvard- 
Yale race at New London, expresses himself as 
follows : 

“Of course it is a very difficult matter for 
eight young men to cross the water and become 
sufficiently acclimated to permit of work that 
is satisfactory in every way, but I feel sure 
that Cornell’s utter collapse is due more largely 
to incompetent training than anything else. I 
never heard of such a complete breakdown as 
that in which the Americans took part in their 
second heat. But even had they been in the 
best of condition physically, I think their style 
of stroke would have defeated them. It isa 
defective stroke and one which has always been 
attended with ill success when tried in the old 
country. It is not good either for a long dis- 
tance or a short one. I imagine that Cornell 
went to England with the idea that they were 
to have an easy thing. They figured that the 
races would be sprints and that their short, 
snappy and rapid stroke would spurt them to 
victory. Moreover, they probably considered 
that their competitors would be hastily 
picked up crews, as the crews entered 
at Henley for the Grand Challenge cup 
are composed of the cracks of England. 

A Harvard man who has been in England 
the past year said to me the other day: “* What 
killed Cornell in England was malaria resulting 
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from the damming of the Thames. The 
Thames is nothing else than a succession of 
mill dams, and the water has set back into the 
soil making the land on either side about 
Henley very wet and marshy. It makes good 
rowing water, but is bad for health. No crew 
or body of athletes should go over from 
America to England unless they carry their own 
water to drink, and unless they arrive at the 
contesting place two or three days before the 
contest takes place.” 

“Let the Yale crew which expects to row 
Oxford next year in England read, ponder and 
follow this advice if they desire to win! 

‘«‘] should very much like to see a Yale crew go 
across the water. Such an eight as that which 
represented Yale on the American Thames last 
June would make a beautiful race with the 
Englishmen. In England that stroke is con- 
sidered the proper one which succeeds in put- 
ting the full force of the oarsman in the catch 
or early part of the stroke, and pulling 
uniformly strong throughout the stroke, leav- 
ing the water sharply when the time arrives, 
feathering neatly and again catching the water 
with vim at the impact. Harvard, as I have 
said before, lost the catch, feathered poorly, 
were out of time, their shell wobbled and they 
splashed badly. On the other hand, Yale’s 
work was almost perfect. They rowed as well 
‘as any crew I ever saw. In fact I never saw 
‘an eight that came out of a long race as well 
‘as Yale did. They were admirably together at 
the finish and looked fit for another four miles. 
Their feathering was superb. I have not had 
an opportunity to examine into the details of 
Yale’s stroke, and I cannot speak as to the 
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length of their slide or the outrigging of their 
shell, but speaking from the observations which 
I made at New London, I should say that Yale 
has the old country stroke, and that is a win- 
ning stroke. 

“I wish that Yale could send this year’s crew 
to England. A race between Yale and Oxford, 
for instance, would be an awful tussle. The 
strokes are similar, and it would be merely a 
contest of strength and condition. 

“I think I prefer the American Thames to 
the course on the English river of the same 
name. The latter is a winding course, and the 
water is liable to be worse there than it is at 
Henley even. If another American crew goes 
abroad they should see to it that their cox- 
swain isa crafty little fellow. Such a coxswain 
as that could do not a little toward helping his 
men to win a race. 

‘In speaking of the Yale crew I should have 
said that perhaps their magnificent form through- 
out the race and at the finish was due in a 
large measure to the very easy time which they 
had in winning. Perhaps if they had been 
hard pressed they might have lost some of their 
precision. You know that a hard tussle is 
likely to bring out one’s defects as well as his 
strong points. Still I think that Yale this 
year had one of the finest crews that ever sat 
in a boat,and until other American colleges 
adopt a similar stroke I think the New Haven 
institution will send out the best crews.” 

So much for our Dublin friend. 


OF courRsE there are a number of men who 
are particularly anxious to see a Yale crew try 
conclusions with either an Oxford or Cam- 
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bridge eight. Were it not that an inter- 
national contest seems, like so many other things 
which Americans take hold of, to become a 
craze, there would be a great many more sup- 
porters of a race at the present time. It is 
not that they are averse to the race, but that 
they feel, and with a measure of justice, that 
while an occasional international contest is an 
excellent thing, like other good things, it ought 
no* to be run into the ground. I fancy, 
however, that the difficulty of bringing the 
matches off will always be a sufficient bar to 
these trials of strength and skill to prevent 
their becoming too common. Harvard has 
had one chance at the Englishmen on the 
water, and Cornell has had one. Both the 
contests took place on the other side. If the 
Englishmen who compete with Yale in the 
track events in the fall enjoy their visit to this 
country sufficiently, it may be possible that an 
English crew can be induced to come over and 
try with the Americans on American water. 
All this is now under discussion, and Mr. 
Cook and the boating authorities at New 
Haven will, it is certain, do everything that can 
be done in reason to bringabout a race. It 
is said that no crew has ever been fancied so 
much by Mr. Cook as the recent victorious 
eight at New London. But I am by no means 
sure that this comes straight from Mr. Cook. 
He is not apt to express his opinions freely 
upon a matter of this kind, and it is well known 
that he was more or less uneasy early in the 
season regarding the great weight of one or 
two of the men. What this crew could have 
done in the matter of time under the 


most favorable condition no one knows. 
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They did make some good time in 
practice, but so have many other crews before. 
At the time of the race it was not at all 
remarkable. I should be much more inclined 
to believe the report that Mr. Cook said the 
crew was better than the average, and if‘ that is 
his opinion it will be good enough for most 
Yale men. On such arecommendation as that, 
if it could be brought about, they would be 
glad to try conclusions with the Britishers. 
Every Yale man interested in boating has 
always had in mind the possibility of a race 
with Oxford or Cambridge, and no one outside 
the inner circle of boating authorities at New 
Haven knows how many times it has seemed 
that their hopes were on the very eve of 
fruition. The great and almost insuperable 
obstacle always standing in the way is the fact 
that the time of the annual race between Har- 
vard and Yale is in midsummer, while that 
between Oxford and Cambridge is in the 
spring. The English and American crews are, 
therefore, fit at different seasons of the year, 
and one or the other must give way. Perhaps 
a compromise might be effected by a race on 
the American course at the Englishman’s time 
of year. 


OnE OF the most interesting of the tennis 
tournaments was the one at South Hampton, in 
which Howland again showed his ability to get 
close to the top. He was defeated. finally, by 
Larned, in the challenge round for the Meadow 
Club’s cup. If Howland had not so much 
weight to carry he would be a very dangerous 
man. In fact he is a dangerous man already, 
as Wrenn, Foote and Chace and others can 
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testify, but in playing through a tournament 
it is hard to be handicapped by so many 
more pounds than the average tennis player. 
In the doubles the disadvantage is not so 
marked, and Howland and Foote certainly put 
up a strong game in their victory there. 


WiIrTH THE fall season almost upon us the 
football enthusiast is beginning to wake up and 
ask many questions. Chief among those 
inquiries is: What alteration will take place 
in the rules? The code as now standing is one 
drawn up by the Rules Committee appointed 
by the University Athletic Club. This was 
later approved by the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion, and although it did not do away with 
roughness, which, by the way, no set of rules 
can accomplish in a game of personal contact, 
it did bring in more kicking, which was the 
point most needed in the play of last season. 
With the exception of the Springfield game 
the matches were hotly contested without undue 
injuries. The Advisory Committee of the 
Intercollegiate Association this spring requested 
the University Athletic Club to call another 
convention for the purpose of making any 
alteration which seemed best in the laws of the 
game. This invitation, however, was not 
accepted by the University Athletic Club, and 
it remains to be seen what will be done about 
alterations. 

The principal ones desired and those that 
will probably be made are to protect the man 
making a fair catch to a greater extent and 
also to give him some privilege other than that 
now granted the maker of the catch. Some 
change in the matter of officials will prob- 
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ably also be suggested, and very likely a still 


greater curtailment of the use of mass plays. 


None of these, however, will materially affect 


‘the general line of play, except, perhaps, to 


make it more open and eliminate still further 
the possibilities of roughness. The game 
itself and its future lies in the hands of the 
players, and what is wanted more than any 
doctoring of rules is a steady insistence upon 
fair play. A generous rivalry is quite as 
possible even in a game of personal contact as 
in a sport like boating, where the contestants 
are separated. 

Football has been played for centuries, and, 
like any other vigorous sport, has always carried 
with it more or less risk. That that risk is 
regarded as excessive by the opponents of the 
sport is well known, but the same criticisms 
have followed it always, and, undoubtedly, 
always will. For all that, wherever it has 
taken root, it has flourished, and in spite of 
abuse has annually increased in the number of 
its devotees. England, Australia, Canada 
and America all love it. Various games have 
developed from the original Rugby union laws, 
and, in fact, in none of the offshoots of the 
game have the original rules been rigidly 
adhered to. Almost every colony of England 
has some peculiarities about its football rules, 
but they all have football where the climate 
admits, and a man who has once been a player 
will always go many miles to see a good match 
even if he is past the time of playing. 
Moreover, it is impossible to find any old player 
among our collegians who will not gladly and 
generously give up time and thought for the 
sake of the sport. For this reason I feel sure 
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that harmony will eventually be fully restored 
among the factions. The principal matches 
already scheduled are the Harvard-Cornell, the 
Harvard-University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Yale-Princeton. The two former will be 
played at Cambridge and the latter at the 
Columbia Oval. 


ProressoR RicHarps, of Yale, in an 
article in Outing for July said: “Faculty 
control should limit itself to the requirements 
of college work, and hold each man liable for 
that. Whatever in the sports interferes with 
college work or order should be made to go, 
but it should be clearly shown that it 
is the sport and not the man who is to 
blame. To hold each man, whether athletic or 
not, up to his work and judge him by that test 
is the best kind of faculty control.” This 
seems to us to be the correct view to take. 
The province of the faculty of a college is, first 
of all, the curriculum ; second, the character of 
the students, and third, their physical welfare. 
Their duties should not lead them to interfere 
in students’ sports unless such sports interfere 
with the curriculum, the moral character of the 
students or their physical welfare. The effect 
of paternalism in college sports is seen at Har- 
vard to produce a lack of enthusiasm among the 
students and prevents a concentration of energy 
necessary to success. 


THE CHOICE of the Manhattan Field for the 
Yale-Cambridge international athletic games is 
a wise one, as it is the best place inthe country 
for the public to see what goes on. October 5 
is liable to be mild and sunny, and an enormous 
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crowd of the elite of the college world will be 
present. All colleges will (for a wonder) be 
on hand to cheer for Yale. Old grudges will 
be laid aside for the time. The pretty girls of 
Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cornell and 
Columbia will know what it is to be decked out 
in blue. Cambridge colors are light blue, and 
Yale somewhat more like the Oxford dark 
blue. It will be blue against the blue—and 
may the dest blue win! 


Mr. WILLARD’s two protests against 
Defender crossing her bows when Vigilant 
was close hauled have been overruled by the 
N. Y. Y. C. Regatta Committee, Messrs. Kane, 
Griswold and Grinnell. The better opinion 
among yachtsmen is that Defender was really 
at fault on the two occasions. Had Mr. 
Willard insisted on his rights Vigilant would 
be the only available cup defender, Defender 
resting at the bottom of the sea. Superstitious 
people will take note that the boat which stuck 
on her ways has twice escaped destruction by 
the forbearance of Vigilant. The third 
occasion will, doubtless, according to the wise- 
acres, be when Valkyrie II. meets Defender 
on a similar occasion and has no forbearance. 
We quote the rules from the Sun: 


Rule 16, section 2, says: 


A yacht free shall keep clear of one close hauled. 


Section 7 reads : 
An overtaking yacht shall in every case, as long as 


an overlap exists, keep clear of the yacht which is being 
overtaken. 


Section 8, defining an overlap, says : 
An overlap is established when an overtaking yacht 
has no longer a free choice on which side she will pass, 
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and continues to exist as long as the leeward yacnt, by 
luffing, or the weather yacht, by bearing away, is in 
danger of fouling. 


Section 11, on bearing away, says: 


A yacht shall not bear away out of her course so as 
to hinder another in passing to leeward. 


Section 13 of the same rule says: 


When two yachts, both close hauled on the same 
tack, are converging by reason of the leeward yacht 
holding a better wind and neither can claim the rights 
of a yacht being overtaken, then the yacht to leeward 
shall keep clear. 


Section 2 of rule 17 says: 

And any yacht which shall wrongfully cause another 
to luff, bear away, or tack in order to avoid fouling, or 
shall without due cause compel another yacht to give 
room or to tack, or herself fail to tack or bear away as 
required in that section or in any other way infringe or 
fail to comply with any of these rules, shall be dis- 
qualified. 


In speaking of the Regatta Committee’s 
powers on this point, section 3 of the same rule 
says: 

The Regatta Committee may also, without a protest, 
disqualify any yacht should it come to their knowledge 
that she has committed a breach of these rules. 

Rule 19, which Mr. Willard quotes, says: 


A yacht which shall be disqualified twice in one sea- 
son shall be debarred from sailing in club races for the 


remainder of the season. 


ae 
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SHOULD PROFESSIONALS BE EM- 
PLOYED IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS ? 


At this moment, when there is not under 
discussion any matter of immediate importance 
demanding space and attention, I beg to lay 
before THE BacHELOR some thoughts on the 
general subject of amateur and intercollegiate 
athletics which appear to me to contain the 
general principles that lie at the bottom of a 
correct solution of many of the problems that 
have recently come up. 

In the first place, what is the use of college 
athletics? I have asked myself this question 
many times during the last ten years and have 
come to the conclusion that they have two uses : 

1. To afford college men a means of bodily 
exercise, and the training of characters. 

2. To advertise colleges. 

In their first capacity, which is, I take it, 
their normal function, their widest operation is 
indirect. The teams, crews, nines and elevens 
afford exercise for very few men, and in this 
country give them too much. No man needs 
as much exercise as he gets on the crew of an 
American college ; and, while it may not injure 
him, it practically cuts him off from all other 
activities, except from such mental labor as he 
can give to his studies. 

Of the college athlete we may say, as Dr. 
Richardson says of record-breaking bicycle 
riders, that they exhibit “a kind of self- 
martyrdom to which we may conscientiously 
give admiration and support.” 

He does, in a measure, set the fashion and 
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stimulate an interest in his employment, but no 
one who knows the difference between English 
and American university athletics has any 
doubt but that the tendency in this country is 
to carry things to an absurd extreme. 

I do not propose here to enter into a com- 
parison between the methods of the English 
and American college athletes, but shall leave 
this to the able treatment of Mr. Corbin, who 
has studied the subject recently and on the 
spot, and who will in the near future publish 
the result of his observations in THE Bacu- 
ELOR OF ARTS. 

The most superficial comparison will show 
that if what we want is amateur athletics, and 
nothing more, the whole matter of preparation 
for athletic contests is overdone. 

As matters stand now no college man can 
play on his university nine or eleven or row in 
his university crew without giving practically 
his whole attention to the work. 

There must be something radically wrong 
with a system which requires such devotion to 
a matter of secondary importance. Where 
does this error lie? It is not easy to express 
the trouble plainly in a few words, for it lies 
in the conception we have of athletics, and that 
conception depends upon the birth, training 
and traditions of the men who conduct them. 

If I were compelled to define this idea in a 
few words I should say that most young 
Americans take a business or commercial view 
of athletic sport. 

I do not think this is true of Saint Paul’s 
School boys, and I think it is less true of Har- 
vard men than of any others. This fact prac- 
tically accounts for their defeats. 
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Athletics in England are governed, uncon 
sciously, by a strong body of tradition—tradi- 
tion which it does not occur to anyone to 
violate. The result is that athletics are con- 
ducted within certain limitations, and remain 
quietly within reasonable bounds. 

In this country athletics, as a. whole, have 
been a game without rules, an unlimited game. 
Proper limitations have not arisen by custom, 
and we have not yet made them artificially. 
An unlimited sport is objectionable because it 
is bounded only by the possible, not by the 
reasonable and proper. There should be limits 
to the preparation that is made for intercol- 
legiate athletics, and those limitations should 
extend to time, training and expense. More- 
over, if, as it would appear, no such limits now 
exist in this country, the first thing to be done 
by those who are interested in and conduct 
intercollegiate athletics is to get together and 
devise them. As the case stands now the 
problem is simply to see which college can 
turn certain students into the nearest approach 
to professionals by the use of unlimited time, 
training and money. Not only is this unad- 
visable, but it is not particularly interesting. 
Real professionals can do things better. 

What “ rules of the game” shall be decided 
upon with regard to time of preparation and 
expense are questions to be decided by a con- 
gress of experts, not by individual suggestion ; 
but with regard to the employment of profes- 
sional trainers a word may be said. It is a 
simple fact that in England the traditions of 
training are very much more familiar than they 
are in this country. They may have at their 
universities a ‘‘ ground-man,” who is a profes- 
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sional, or they may not, but when they have 
one he is there to give advice if called on, 
or to make respectful suggestions—nothing 
more. He is a servant, and he has no pro- 
prietory interest in the young gentlemen for 
whom he works, nor is he responsible for their 
success. 

Again, in England there is no need of the 
kind of supervision which appears to be neces- 
sary in this country over the raw youths who 
come to college from distant parts,with absolutely 
no ideas of what training or overtraining is, what 
they can stand, or how to get the best out of 
themsélves without injury. For this reason it is 
very wise to have in American colleges men 
who are competent to direct, in a measure, the 
ignorant ardor of some of the students. It is 
also eminently proper to have a physician like 
Dr. Sargent, if he can be got, at the head of 
the gymnasium, who examines men to see if 
they are fit to engage in a given athletic sport. 
Such precaution, at least, is no more than any 
man should adopt of his own accord. Again, 
there is no reason why men who wish to learn 
to spar or sprint should not employ privately 
professional teachers to instruct them, but, with 
these exceptions, it seems to me the professional 
element should be excluded. There is no reason 
why the director of the gymnasium, let us call 
him, and the instructor, we will say, in athletics 
should not be gentlemen. At Harvard they 
are. What is pernicious, and unnecessary as 
well (if nothing is wanted but clean amateur 
sport), is having “ professional trainers,’ who 
regard crews and teams as their private property, 
and as their representatives, and who instil into 
their men ideas of the professional track, field 
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and course, to the undermining of gentlemanly 
and sportsmanlike instincts. 

These men wish to win guand meme ; their 
reputation is at stake, and they do not hesitate 
to introduce a business element into the sports 
they direct and control. The result is the tone 
and spirit on paper and in action to which we 
alumni all so properly object. 

If any college is an honest and legitimate 
institution of learning, I do not see that it 
matters how often she is beaten, provided the 
play is plucky and fair, and is conducted on a 
reasonable basis of time, method and expense. 

But if this be true of any given university, 
it is because at that university athletics are not 
employed for anything but their apparent 
ostensible uses, and this is not the case at all 
universities. 

This brings us to the second use of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

It is perfectly well understood that some 
universities use athletics as an advertising 
device; that they act upon the theory that if 
they are prominent in this line, and, above all, 
if they are successful, they will attract’ students. 
It would be hard to prove that they are not 
correct in their assumption. I think there can 
be little doubt but that school boys are influ- 
enced by these considerations. I myself have 
known it to occur in a number of cases. 

It is useless to deny that this plan is adopted 
with success in some institutions. It is equally 
clear that no one of them would admit it. The 
question is, whether it is proper for an institu- 
tion of learning to use means which it is not 
willing to avow; in other words, means it is at 
heart ashamed of. People are often ashamed 
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of things that are quite proper and which they 
could admit without derogation; but in this 
case I think the feeling of shame is justified. 

The reason is that, while it might be quite 
proper for a university to put an advertisement 
in the newspapers, it is not proper to introduce 
business into what is ostensibly a gentlemanly 
sport. Any man who goes out on an advertis- 
ing trip with boat, bat, ball or bicycle is a class 
B man, and should be segregated. Anyone 
who goes into an amateur sport with an ulterior 
motive introduces a tendency to stretch the rules 
of sport. He has too much at stake; he cares 
too much about winning to treat the contest 
with that openness of mind and that desire to 
get at the merits of the contestants which dis- 
tinguishes the attitude of the sportsman from 
that of the criminal lawyer. The result is 
technicality, jockeying, and attempts to win at 
any cost. 

This advertising cannot be summarily pre- 
vented, for it cannot be proved, but it can be 
very definitely suspected, and its bad influence 
can be lessened by reducing the factors on 
which it relies. 

The graduates and undergraduates of those 
colleges which propose to compete with each 
other should come to a mutual agreement that 
they will spend only a certain reasonable fixed 
time in training; that they will spend only a 
certain reasonable fixed number of thousands 
of dollars in preparing for the various contests ; 
that, as associations, they will employ no pro- 
fessional managers to run their men, and that 
within these limitations, which should have 
arisen by custom, but have not, they will see 
what they can do against one another. 
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If no concerted movement can be secured, I 
should be glad, as a Harvard man, to see Har- 
vard take the lead in such a movement. Her 
recent all-round defeats should be no hindrance ; 
rather they should afford the opportunity for 
it. Harvard could well afford to declare that 
intercollegiate athletics are overdone—that she 
is not an athletic association, but an institution 
of learning, and that athletics are not worth 
the time, expenses and interminable disputes 
that appear to be inevitable when they are 
conducted on the unlimited professional basis. 

This may appear a radical move, but I am 
not sure that it is not practicable. If some 
such course were adopted it would but hasten 
the advent of the inevitable, for it is as evident- 
now as it ever will be, that the present system 
in regard to time, training and expense is dis 
proportionate and extravagant, and if it is not 
deliberately changed, it will of itself come to an 
end in the course of time through the gradual 
education of the parties concerned. 

A HarvarpD GRADUATE. 


I HAVE read the foregoing, and,while I agree 
with several of my Harvard friend’s views, I 
believe that a professional trainer is, to-day, 
an absolute necessity in college athletics. I 
believe that in every sport, as in every study, 
teachers are necessary. A freshman comes to 
college entirely ignorant of training and ignor- 
ant of the particular sport in which he would 
be likely to excel. A trainer, with his profes- 
sional eye, quickly “ sizes him up,” and with a 
little good advice starts the man into doing 
work in the right way. It is a pity that pro- 
fessional trainers in rowing, or running, or 
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swimming are not usually “gentlemen,” but 
this is only because our sports are really in 
their infancy in this country. Ten years from 
now the college athlete who has made an ath- 
letic reputation in his four years’ course will 
find a means of honorable and steady employ- 
ment as trainer for the rest of his life. Several 
well-known college players the last few years 
have made a good living by being trainers. 
Coach Woodruff of Pennsylvania was a Yale 
*Varsity man. Stagg, who is now a professional 
teacher of athletics, was a Yale man. The in- 
stances are growing more numerous each year. 
But perhaps it is unnecessary to argue that 
some sort of trainer is required, and the only 
question is about professionals. The general 
meaning of this word should be taken in this 
respect, i.e., men who are not gentlemen to 
begin with, such as Courtney, Murphy, ete. I, 
for one, believe that without Courtney Cornell 
would have never made the fine record she has 
in boating annals. I don’t think that his 
influence on the men is to make them adopt 
the “professional” or “win, at any cost,” 
spirit. He has a certain standard of excel- 
lence in rowing which he makes crews con- 
form to, year after year. It is true that he 
sometimes domineers over the men, and has 
things pretty much his own way, but I think 
he has always been fair and sportsmanlike in 
his advice. For example, I have heard it 
authoritatively stated that he said if he had not 
been sick at Henley he would have “ made the 
boys row the Leanders over again.” I think 
it true, too, that he would have taken Fennell 
out of the boat, and made changes that would 
have enabled Cornell to win against Trinity. 
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The employment of professionals is 
encouraged in yachting, where a special set of 
paid skippers are regularly employed. Corin- 
thian race sailing has many interesting features, 
but when the real merits of a yacht are to be 
brought out, then professionals are always 
called in. 

I believe that ultimately the present kind of 
professional will be replaced by a gentleman or 
graduate coach. Until that time arrives a 
college will be obliged to employ professionals, 
even of a low order, in order to be at all suc- 
cessful. I believe, too, that the influence of 
professionals on students has been greatly 
exaggerated. Such talk is about as 
sane as the “influence” of one’s coachman 
or stable boy on one’s sons. Of course the 
professional trainer wants his protegé to win, 
and he does his best to make him, but outside 
of the field, running track or the boat the 
student has little or nothing to do with him. 
If the student prefers his companionship to 
that of his classmates, the student has probably 
a low order of mind, and would prefer his 
father’s coachman or stable boy at home. 

I believe that in point of speed we are in 
advance of our English cousins on the track 
and in the boat, as well as in yachting. I 
believe our crews will do better over there 
when the system of training in England is 
better understood. As a rule they do not row 
in as good form as we do, and are not so 
powerful a lot of men, and are not so faithfully 
trained. That we have come up as well as we 
have the last twenty years is due, in my 
opinion, to the much despised professional. 

A CorNELL GRADUATE. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Some College Novels.—Oxford and Cambridge have 
figured extensively in fiction, and Tom Brown, the com- 
posite, Verdant Green, the idiot, Arthur Pendennis, 
who according to Thackeray made a Rake’s Progress 
through Oxbridge, Foker, the cad, Bloundell, the gam- 
bler, all have an assured place in English literature. 
Kenelm Chillingly was far too much a.man of the world 
to enjoy Cambridge. «In fact he was too old in mind 
for his years, and, after having mixed in the choicest 
circles of a metropolis and seen the world, college sup- 
pers and wine parties had little charm for him. He 
maintained his pugilistic renowzr, and on certain occa- 
sions when some delicate undergraduate had been bul- 
lied by some gigantic bargeman his muscular Christian- 
ity nobly developed itself.” He did not work very 
hard—still he was always among the first in the col- 
lege examinations. He won two university prizes and 
took a very creditable degree. Kenelm Chillingly 
must have been more or less of a prig at Cambridge— 
as he barely succeeded in not being later in life. 
Thackeray has made fun of Disraeli’s Coningsby in his 
burlesque “Codlingsby.” Harry Coningsby goes to 
Eton, where he certainly seemsas “old” if not older 
than Kenelm Chillingly was at Cambridge. The Earl 
of Beaconsfield was not particularly happy in his deserip- 
tions of life in English schools or universities. Here is 
a curious picture of life at Eton in 1840: « Two brits- 
kas, each drawn by four gray horses of mettle, and 
each accompanied by outriders as well mounted, were 
advancing at a rapid pace along the road that leads from 
the Slough to the College. .-.. . About fifty yards 
before they reached the gate that leads to Weston’s 
yard a ruthless but splendid Albanian, in crimson and 
gold embroidered jacket, and snowy camise, started 
forward and, holding out his silver sheathed yataghan, 
commanded the postilions to stop. A Peruvian Inca on 
the other side of the road gave a simultaneous com- 
mand, and would infallibly have transfixed the outrid- 
ers with an arrow from his unerring bow had they for 
an instant hesitated. The Albanian chief then advanced 
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to the door of the carriage, which he opened, and in tone 
of great courtesy announced that he was under the 
necessity of troubling its inmates for ‘salt.’ There was 
no delay. The Lord of the equipage, with the amiable 
condescension of a ‘grand monarque’, expressed the 
hope that the collection would be an ample one, and as 
an old Etonian placed in the hands of the Albanian his 
contribution, a magnificent purse furnished for the 
occasion, and heavy with gold.” 

«“ Don’t be alarmed, ladies,” said a very handsome 
young officer, laughing, and taking off his cocked hat. 

« Ah !” exclaimed one of the ladies, turning at the 
voice, and starting a little. “Ah—it is Mr. Con- 
ingsby !” 

« ,. . . Five hundred of the Youth of England, 
sparkling with health, high spiritsand fancy dresses, 
were now assembled in the quadrangle . . . it was 
a glorious spectacle to see them defiling through the 
playing fields, those bowery meads ; the river sparkling 
in the sun,” ete. The picture of school life is pictur- 
esque and Frenchy,—but it is not English and it is 
laughably untrue. Coningsby goes to Cambridge, and 
we look in vain for the incident which would call out 
the scene described by Thackeray in the burlesque, of 
Rafael Mendoza knocking out the enormous bargeman 
and, at the coroner’s inquest afterward, giving ten 
thousand pounds to each of the bargeman’s ten children ! 
Coningsby at Cambridge is very serious and remote. 
The trouble with him was, as with Kenelm Chillingly— 
«In the interval which had elapsed between quitting 
Eton and going to Cambridge Coningsby had seen too 
much of the world.” Sight of “the world,” then, 
destroyed the effectualness of university life for both of 
these characters and makes of them substantially hope- 
less prigs in college. They preserve a lofty disdain of 
the so-called “joys” of college life. They are too 
much men of the world. We have known such char- 
acters at college here. As a rule they are insufferable 
—but they really exist. 


Tom Brown at Oxford has long enjoyed a pre-emi- 
nence in college fiction which a careful rereading 
hardly seems to give warrant. Every boy reads the 
book at some period of adolescence, by parental advice, 
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and he reads the tedious interlarding of moral precept 
at a time when he takes little note of its dreariness and 
its inappropriateness. We are led to believe the life of 
the book is in its moral influence on young men, not in 
its truth to life at Oxford or its character sketching. 
It is an excellent book for Sunday-school libraries 
and to “put in the hands of the young and erring.” 
Here and there are some true pictures of real college 
life. But the chief point of the book is the soul 
triumph of the Christian over himself, and the element 
of dullness consists in the absolute certainty that Tom 
Brown will get the better of himself. Tom and Patty 
become puppets in the moral drama. Oxford is the 
scene. Hardy is the mentor who guides his foolish 
Telemachus on to safe ground. Boating, cricket, wine 
parties are incidents. The women are simply unbeara- 
ble. The Marys, the Katies, Mrs. Porters would be dull 
indeed in real life. Even Patty is too goody-goody, and 
it is difficult for the reader to believe that she would 
not make the composite hero a suitable wife. As for 
Drysdale—the day of the pale, gambling, non-eating, 
non-sleeping athlete is past, thank Heaven! The mus- 
cles of iron, the set, white face, the small waist, the 
broad shoulders, the black side whiskers, the invincible 
nerve—they, the woman’s athletic heroes, have disap- 
peared forever with Winthrop’s Cecil Dreeme and the 
intrepid Guy Livingston and Lord Rochester. 

The picture of Oxford life in Ravenshoe has always 
been a most interesting one with us. It is so very true. 
Let us quote a scene: “He stood in his shirt and 
trousers only, in the midst of a scene of desolation so 
awful that I, who have had to describe some of the most 
terrible scenes and circumstances conceivable, pause 
before attempting to give any idea of it in black and 
white. Every moveable article in the college room— 
furniture, crockery, fender, fire-irons—lay in one vast 
heap of broken confusion in the corner of the room. 
Not a pane of glass remained in the windows ; the bed- 
room door was broken down; the door which opened 
into the corridor was minus the two upper panels. 
Well might Charles Ravenshoe stand there and scratch 
his head ! 

“By George!” he said at last, soliloquizing, 
«‘how deuced lucky it is that I never get drunk! If 
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I had been screwed last night those fellows would have 
burnt the college down . . . . thefellows were mad 
with fighting, too. I wish they hadn’t come here and 
made hay afterward. There’ll be an awful row about 
this. It’s all up with me, I’m afraid.” 

At this moment a man appeared in the passage and, 
looking in through the broken door, as if from a witness 
box, announced : “ The dean wishes to see you at once, 
sir”’—and exit. 

Ravenshoe goes before the Dean in the Common 
room, and the following scene is among the gems of 
college fiction : 

«‘ The master opened the ball in a voice suggestive 
of mild remonstrance. In all his experience of college 
life, extending over a period of forty-five years, he had 
never even heard of proceedings so insubordinate, so 
unparalleled—so—so monstrous as had taken place the 
night before. . . . It appeared, he continued 
(referring to a paper through his gold eyeglasses), that at 
half past twelve a band of intoxicated and frantic young 
men had rushed howling into college, refusing to give 
their names to the porter ; that from that moment a 
scene of brutal riot had commenced in the usually 
peaceful quadrangle, and had continued until half past 
three ; loaded weapons had been resorted to ; fireworks 
had been exhibited, and finally that five members of 
another college had knocked out at half past three, 
stating to the porter (without the slightest foundation) 
that they had been having tea with the Dean! Now, 
you know, really and truly, it simply resolved itself into 
this—were they going to keep St. Paul’s College open— 
or were they not? In the last case of this kind a man 
was convicted of—pump handle—thank you—was only 
convicted of playfully secreting the handle of college 
pump—rusticature had been inflicted. In this case the 
college would do its duty—however painful. 

“Charles was understood to say that he was quite 
sober, and had tried to keep the fellows out of mis- 
chief. 

«The Master believed Mr. Ravenshoe would hardly 
deny having let off a rocket on the grass plot ? 

“Charles was ill-advised enough to say that he did 
it to keep the fellows quiet. But the excuse fell dead, 
and there was a slight pause, after which the Dean 
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rose, his hands in his pockets, and remarked that this 
sort of thing was all very fine, you know, but they 
weren't going to stand it, and the sooner this was 
understood the better. He, for one, as long as he 
remained Dean of that college, was not going to have a 
parcel of drunken young idiots making a row under his 
windows at all hours of the morning. He should have 
come out himself last night but that he was afraid— 
positively afraid of personal violence—and the odds 
were too heavy against him. The Dean proposed that 
Mr. Ravenshoe should be rusticated for a year. 

«Charles pleaded that he had not been drunk. 

“The Bursar thought that Mr. Ravenshoe’s plea of 
sobriety should be taken in extenuation. Mr. Ravens- 
hoe had never been previously accused of resorting to 
stimulants. He thought it should be taken in extenua- 
tion. 

‘«‘ The Dean was sorry to be of a diametrically oppo- 
site opinion. 

«‘ No one else taking up the cudgels for poor Charles, 
the Master said he was afraid he must rusticate him. 

«‘ Charles said he hoped they wouldn’t. 

«The Dean gave a short laugh, and said that if that 
was all he had to say he might as well have held his 
tongue. And then the Master pronounced sentence of 
rustication for a year, and Charles, having bowed, with- 
drew.” 

Kingsley’s Ravenshoe is delightful from beginning 
to end, but the Oxford life is the best part of it. 
‘«‘ Nine spirited young fellows out of ten would snap 
their fingers at rustication if it wasn’t for the home 
business. It is breaking the matter to the father, his 
just anger—and his mother’s still more bitter reproaches. 
It must all come out, the why and wherefor, without 
concealment or paliation.” How like true college 
sentiment that sounds ! 


College Days at Oxford, by the Rev. H. C. Adams, 
begins : “It was an afternoon of a May day in the year 
1843.” Tom Brown, Coningsby, Ravenshoe, Penden- 
nis, and nearly every other fictitious hero of college 
life, was at the university about that time. Wilton 
of Cuthbert’s, Mr. Adams’ hero, is a sort of composite 
like Tom Brown. What makes the book of interest is 
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its old boating reminiscences. Away back in the 
thirties the boating talk and discussion did not differ 
much from that of to-day. Hear an old oar who 
rowed in 1831: «I went down to see the university 
boat race (which in those days was rowed from West- 
minster to Putney.) . . . I was going to bet on 
Oxford when the secretary of our club said: « Come 
and look at the boats first.’ The Cambridge men had 
a very nice article. . . . then came the Oxford 
boat. . .:. It was a heavy oak tub—you might 
have rowed around the Nore in it, and showed by the 
side of the other like a cart horse by a racer.” 
Oxford was finally induced to get a better boat, and at 
Henley rowed with seven men against a Cambridge 
eight and won. The race is historical, the boat in . 
which the seven oars won the victory being made over 
into a chair, with the names of the crew engraved on 
it.* 

On the whole, College Days at Oxford, considered as 
fiction, is rather a dull book. A Fellow of Trinity, by 
Alan St. Aubyn (who wrote the college novels The 
Junior Dean and The Master of St. Benedict’s), is a 
more interesting story. Ernest Flower, pere, married, 
as a freshman, his seedy tutor’s daughter Lucy, and 
after a short spasm of unutterable happiness became 
ill, failed, had disappointments and died. Lucy, mere, 
brought up her boy as best she could, and Herbert, fils, 
entered Cambridge in due course. The book is very 
long, prolix and very local. 


Coming to American colleges, we may begin with 
that absolutely worthless publication YaleCollege Scrapes, 
published by Dick & Fitzgerald, in 1870,from an old 
printed volume dated 1817. The jokes are mere 
rowdy horseplay. This book is now out of print. 


Cyril Rivers, and what He Learned at College is prob- 
ably the first long piece of pure fiction written of Yale 
life. It was published by the American Tract Society 
in 1869, as a Sunday-school book. It was written by 
a lady resident in New Haven, and is unconsciously 
very amusing. The titles of the chapters give forth 


*This race was paralleled by a Yale crew winning a race at New 
Haven against the Atalantas with seven men in May, 1890. 
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sufficient evidence of its didactic character: “A Glad 
Father, yet a Foolish Son,” “The True and Deceitful 
Witness,” «The Unwilling Boatman,” “ Pleasure Won 
and Honor Lost,” ete. It is said that in 1868, when 
the book was passing as a serial through a religious 
periodical, Yale students at the time had great enjoy- 
ment out of it. They poked fun at “Tutor Watchful, 
the Worthy Instructor,” at « Mr. Harmoner, the Intelli- 
gent Purveyor of Melodeons,” from whom it appeared 
Cyril Rivers procured a “beautiful instrument,” to be 
paid for with the funds of Bethany Mission, but which 
said funds he found other uses for when the time came 
to turn over the money. He also used an oration of an 
old graduate at Junior Exhibition, and the old graduate 
happened to be seated in the front row and caught him. 
At this crisis, when proved a thief and plagiarist, Cyril 
humbly turns to his Maker, and utters a beautiful 
prayer. Afterward he bursts into tears, and exclaims: 
‘«‘ How could I have so misconducted myself?” He is 
promptly forgiven, and afterward earns an honest live- 
lihood in the fear of God. 


Lloyd Lee, a Story of Yale, Sketches of Yale College, 
by E. P. Belden, ’44, Reminiscences of Scenes and char- 
acters in Yale College, by a graduate of ’21 (John 
Mitchell), College Days, or Harry’s Career at Yale, 
The Ways of Yale, by Professor Beers, Yale Yarns 
make, as far as we know, a complete list of Yale fiction. 


Harvard has its full share of fiction, from Fair Har- 
vard, by Wm. T. Washburn, of ’62, to Harvard Stories, 
by Post. Harvard class day has been written up by 
Mr. Howells in April Hopes. Dan Mannering is a most. 
excellent portrayal of a college type, and it is a pity 
that the story wanders off elsewhere and does not cling 
to Harvard Square. Fair Harvard, with its famous 
Roman dinner, gotten up in a Harvard dormitory with 
the lavish expense and display which would have 
beggared a Roman emperor, could have happened only 
in the author’s mind. The book is affected, stilted and 
impossible. Guerndale, by F. J. Stimson, gives a fairly 
true picture of Harvard “swell” life. Mr. Stimson is 
a literary artist who endeavors to secure an atmosphere. 
His characters are well drawn. Guerndale, his hero, is 
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the only one who is filmy and difficult to see. He evi- 
dently realizes his lack of substance and appears to be 
in a dubious state of discontent most of the time. The 
old-fashioned Harvard attitude of contempt for Yale 
and Yale men is cleverly brought out in the following 
scene at Lake Quinsigamond, at the time of the univer- 
sity race in 1865. It is the same feeling of superiority 
which lingered on at Harvard until perhaps, ten years 
ago, and then gently passed away under the pummel- 
ing of Yale’s victories. To quote an old joke, “the 
pride of the red men must sooner or later yield to civil- 
ization.” Harvard and Yale undergraduates to-day 
fraternize in a far different spirit than in the days of 
Worcester and Quinsigamond. “At this moment,” says 
the author of Guerndale, “a lanky fellow from the side- 
walk, wearing a white ‘ plug’ hat surrounded by a broad, 
blue band, cried: ‘I go a hundred or nothin’. Damn 
you Harvard men, you can’t back your own crew. 
Here’s a hundred on Yale! Ya-a-a-le—n’ no takers !’” 

«“ Yale—Yale, h—1!” grunted Brattle (in the Har- 
vard coach). 

Bixby began to sputter viciously from the back of 
the coach. Then Randolph’s quiet accents came softly 
from the cellar: 

“Guy up there? Tell the gentleman from Yale I 
see his hundred with pleasure and raise him a thou- 
sand ae 

“TI only said I’d bet a hundred,” answered he of 
the ulster, when Randolph’s message was delivered by 
Guerndale, “and really I haven’t “ad 

«Then dry up!” put in Bixby, tersely. «Put up 
or shut up!” And the coach stopped before the Har- 
vard quarters in triumph, while Van Sittart exploded 
a timely bomb, which soon brought the Harvard con- 
tingent about us.” 

Such were college manners and customs in ’65. 
O tempores, O mores ! 

In the more recent college stories—Princeton Stories, 
Harvard Stories, Yale Yarns—their authors have rather 
fought shy of athletics. Not so in the old stories. 
Hammer-smith ; His Harvard Days (1878) describes a 
football match at the outset which outdoes a descrip- 
tion of the last Springfield game by the Evening Post. 
«“ Pinckney catches a stinging blow under his left ear, 
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and turns involuntarily to see his assailant. A small 
sophomore immediately trips him, seizes the ball, and 
darts obliquely for the front. 

« «After him!’ shouts Goldie, and as many as can 


evade the press start inpursuit. . . . Tom throws 
himself wildly on the runner. Both fall heavily in a 
cloud of dust. . . . Several of the freshmen are 


limping and bloody by this time. Tom has lost half a 
coat lapel; Pinckney’s left hand is disabled. Fre- 
mantle keeps one eye closed” ; and so the merry game 
goes on, and the author says: “Yes, madam, they 
begin using their fists—experto crede—I can only hope 
that your boy was in the front rank taking his pounding 
like a man.” Hammer-smith knocks out several eyes, 
and in turn has his own optic put in mourning. In 
1878 this sort of college blood and thunder writing 
was “the thing.” 

Forbes of Harvard, by Elbert Hubbard, is a story in 
letters. It might have been named “Forbes of Kala- 
mazoo”’ for all the description of Harvard life it con- 
tains. The casual reader, after a few pages, is apt to 
wonder if the author was entirely sane when he wrote 
the book. It is not very amusing. 

Student Life at Harvard (1876), Rollo at Cambridge, 
by Robert Grant, and Harvard Stories complete our 
list. On the whole, college fiction is interesting, 
manly in tone, and on the whole true to life. 


Suppressed Chapters, by RoBERT BRIDGEs (“ Droch” 
of Life) (Scribners).—In this volume Mr. Bridges gives 
us many of the same charming touches of humor which 
we enjoyed in Overheard in Arcady. Mr. Bridges’ con- 
nection with Scribner’s Magazine and Life has been the 
raison d’etre of these delightful essays. His literary 
judgment is very nice and well studied. He worships 
Meredith, and—he is right. Meredith is an acquired 
taste like olives. That critics of the schooled and 
refined taste of Mr. Bridges admire him beyond all 
others, proves that he ought to be ranked the very 
highest of living novelists. If it comes to a question 
of editions—why a noisy popular story like Trilby— 
of course—but stay! The time to fairly criticise 
Trilby has not arrived. 
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4 ho does not look forward through the 


day, the week or the month, as fortune 
favors, to a break in the operations of the 
busy world, a holiday or a week’s vacation? 
What manor woman .... 


Does not plan to dedicate this time to 


his or her favorite pastime, whether it be 
Cycling, Athletic Sports, Fishing, Hunting or 
Sailing ? Then why not in the interim read 
the doings of others as recorded by OutTinG? 


Not all those who would, can indulge 


themselves in those pastimes which give health 
and vigor to mind and body—but all may 


Read the only magazine that ministers to 


the army of toilers who of necessity stay at 
home, and the favorite magazine with those 
who seek physical development combined 
with recreation— 





Next to a day with wheel and camera, sail and paddle, rod and 
gun, an afternoon on the campusor in the gym, an hour spent with 
OuTiNG is the best tonic for tired brain and worn-out nerves. 


FICTION has also a place in OUTING; for all 
lovers of —_ enjoy a good piece of fiction 
from the pen ofa writer of note . . 


Thus is OUTING a Magazine for EVERY LIBRARY TABLE 
Yachtsmen will find an abundance of rich matter, 


handsomely illustrated, upon the — a 
of 1895,:in the current issues : : 


Send for Free Specimen Copy 


The Outing Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK 











SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


GIRLS. 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls, 41 West 124th Street, 
Mount Morris Park, New York City. 











Opens October ist. 
The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 





176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 


Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 


Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 


School for girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart; 
ments. Special courses of study. Preparation for college. 
10 East 75th Street. 














The Misses Wreaks. 
School for girls. With Kindergarten. 
21 East 74th Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zpiscopa/). 
Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the SISTER Surenion, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 





331 West 85th Street. 
Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 








Mrs, Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W. 45th St. 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 


School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 


Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepara- 
tion for college. Special courses. 








713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss Julia A. Willey. 


(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 


Madame Henriette Tisne’s French School. . 








For girls and children. 433 West End Avenue. 
Miss S. D. Doremus. 
Reopens October 3d. 735 Madison Avenue. 





The Audubon School, Washington Heights. 


ae of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 
ten. M. ELIZA AUDUBON, Principal. 152d St. and Boulevard. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 


English and classical school. Certificate accepted by Smith 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 


Miss Crocker. 


School for girls. Primary and advanced work. 
Classes for little boys. 69 East 52d Street. 
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Miss Spence. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th St. 





St. Agnes School. 


Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern Languages 
and Music. Gymnasium. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to 
Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
Applications for fall, 1895, should be made early. 





ca, N. Y. 
Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 





Houghton Seminary, 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, cul- 
ture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 





Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
Mrs, THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 


English, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. For circulars and reports apply to 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, | princi ‘shin 
SyLvia J. EASTMAN, oes. 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
(Founded 1749.) 
For circulars address J. MAx HARK, D.D., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 





Miss Porter’s School. 


Farmington, Conn. 





Woodside Seminary. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Seven Gables. 

For girls of allages. Looksto their Pees as wellas higher 
mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely appointed 
building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly modern school. Native 
French and German Teachers. 20th year. Certificate admits 
to Smith. Direct trains from New York. Address for Catalogue 

Mrs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 





Miss Masters’ Boarding School. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 





Mrs. Hazen’s School for Girls. 
Combined advantages of city and country. 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner’s 


Home Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B.A., 


Will reopen her Home and School on the Brooklyn Heights, 
Sept. 28, 1895, for the reception of young ladies. Circulars 
uponapplication. Sixth year. 

160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mrs. E. H. Sanborn’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Exceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. European vacation se. 

1399 and 1401 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year opens 
Sept. 26. Address, for circulars, 
138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Female Academy. 


Founded 1814. Boarding and Day School. Three courses of 
study. Certificate enters students at Wellesley College Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Address Miss L,. A. PLYMTON, Principal. 

155 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 





Wells College, for Women. 

Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. New building, with modern improvements. 
Session begins Sept. 19, 1895. Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 





The Lady Jane Grey School, 


Mrs. HyDE and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Advantages of New York. Special instruction in Music and 
Art. Coliege Preparatory and Elective Courses of study. En- 
gagements now for September, 1895. 

Miss JuL1a H. FARWELL, Principal. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





The Misses Anable’s 


English, French and German Boarding and Day School. Col- 
lege preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Dwight School for Girls. 


6th year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON, Miss 
FARRAR. — Englewood, N. J. 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School 
For Young Ladies. aati | Preparatory, Regular and ee 


Courses. he Misses GILMAN, Principals. 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 
The next year will open October 3, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 
64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





St. Hilda’s School for Girls. 


Morristown, N. J. 





Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s 


Home School for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1895 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens os. 19, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. iss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal 
Ambherst, Mass. 


The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. 


Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Willard Hall School for Girls 
Reopens Sept. 18, 1895. Five teachers resident. 
Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. 
Danvers, Mass. 





Mount Holyoke College 
Offers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Library, Lab- 
oratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The fifty-eighth year 
opens Sept. 13, 1895. Board and tuition, $250. 
Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 
South Hadley, Mass. 





Home and Day School for Girls. 
“The Elms.’”’ Miss PORTER, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of Language, Literature and History. Music and Art. 
Elective Courses of Study. Prevaration for Foreign Travel. 
Careful Home —— and Socia: Culture. 

Address H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, O. 





Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


Thirty-ninth year. Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Mind Concentration sent on application. Stamford, Conn. 





McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 





Rosemary Hall. 
A Country School for Girls. Thorough Classical and English 
Course. Extensive Grounds. Address 
Miss Rutz-REEs, Principal. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School : 
for Young Ladies. 13th year. Liberal Education, with Prepara- 
tion for College. Prench, Art and Music. | oi 4 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 37th year opens. 
Sept. 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Pr. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miss Marshall’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School opens Sept. 26. Location one of the 

most desirable in the city. usic Department in charge of the 

ablest instructors. College Preparatory and Finishing School. 
1408 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bryn Mawr College. 

10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
——. stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application 

Bryn Mawt, Pa. 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and College Pre- 
paratory School for Girls reopens Sept. 26, 1895. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Misses Hebb’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Girls reopens 
September 24, 1895. Franklin Street, Wilmington, Del. 








School for Young Ladies. 
WEST END INSTITUTE.—Mrs. Capy and Miss Capy, Princi- 
ls. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
eparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 


Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 





The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 


21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Courses. Music, Art and the Languages. Careful attention to 
morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








BOYS. 





Dwight School. 


(Academic Department of New York eo RS School.) 

16th year. Graduates have entered, with high credit, all the 

leading colleges and scientific schools. For catalogue address 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 





Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 
References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





Seley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 
Among the hills of Sussex. Tenth year begins Sept 12. Pre- 
pares for College. Send for circular. 
W. H.SEELEy, A. M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 





The Henry C. DeMille Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1895. Primary, Intermediate, Juniorand Senior 
Departments. Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 


Lakewood Heights School. 


Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Reopens September 26. JAMES W. MoREY, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 








Norwalk Military Institute. 


FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 





Kentucky Military Institute. 


49th session begins Sept. 11, 1895, and closes June 13, 1896. 
Address Col. D. F. Boyv, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point, 
23d year. JouN CALVIN RICE, Prin. ; 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Sixty-second year. 


Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 








The Princeton Preparatory School 

Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to President Pat- 

ton, of Princeton College, or to J. B. Fine, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 





Bordentown Military Institute. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. 
U.S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LaANpon, Com’d’t. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. y ; 

Bordentown, N. J., between New York and Philadelphia. 


Westminster School. 








Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E. CUTLER. 28 East soth Street. 
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Hamilton Institute. 


N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 





Summit Academy for Boys. 
Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements com- 
bined with strict discipline. Summer session. 
JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal, Summit, N. J. 





Williston Seminary. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
oratories with electrical plant. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1895. 
Address Rev. WM, GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 





Cascadilla School. 
Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. PARSELL, 
A.M., Principal. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Riverview Academy. 


U. S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





St. John’s Military School. 


Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK, President, C. C. 
HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N.Y. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JOHN M. Cross, AiM., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





LAW University of 
DEPARTMENT the City of New York 
Day and Evening Courses. 
61st year begins Oct. 1, 1895. 


Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate courses) LI,.M. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 


Address for catalogue REGISTRAR, University, 
. Washington Square, East. 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Teachers College and Horace Mann School. 
Professional training for teachers of high grade; instruction 
for children from Kindergarten to College. 
Morningside Heights, West 120th Street. 





Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DuDLEY BUCK, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross Parsons, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal 
Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


(Lyceum School of Acting.) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presi- 
dent. Classes begin monthly. Regular course now open to 
applicants. PERCY WEST, Business Manager. 

19 West 44th Street, New York, 





Grand Conservatory of Music. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
22d year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental taught 
as a science and as an art, from the first beginning to the 
highest artistic perfection. The regular degrees in music con- 
ferred. Open all summer. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, President, 
170 W. 20th St., New York City. 
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AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
BICYCLE 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO. 


4 Warren St., and 1786 Broadway, New York 
1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 
567 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





FA nnouncements 
ee 


There will appear in early numbers of THE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS an important original 
study of the [Methods of Training at Eng- 
lish Universities, by Mr. JoHN Corsin, the 
author of the series of interesting articles, 
‘* An American Collegian at Oxford” . 


+ 


*.* There will also appear in early numbers an article 
of great value on Women’s Colleges, by Miss SHOLL. 


*.* Some clever short stories by the best short story 
writers in America. 


*.* Political articles of value and influence will appear 


from time to time by college men of active political 
life. 


*.* Some charming sketches of life in small college 
towns. 
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) THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 


$4.00 per Year 
35 Cents Single Number 
HE magazine is of special interest to all college 
| men and their families It has made a dis- 


tinct success in the college and literary 
world, 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 
15 WALL. STREET, NEW YORK 
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